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Young Friends’ Association. 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, will be held in the Lecture 
Room of Friends’ Central School, on Second- -day 
evening, Eleventh month 8, 1897. 

PROGRAM: 
I. The payee of the Times of George Fox. 
A Paper by EpwarRD A. PENNOCK. 
Il. Social Games and Prizes 
A Paper by DANIEL GIBBONS. 
All interested are invited. 
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Names for Sample Copies! 


The INTELLIGENCER appeals to every one who reads the paper, and thinks 
it worthy of an increased circulation, to send names of persons to whom we 


may forward Sample Copies. 


We have several hundred such names, sent us within the last six weeks. 


We want several hundred more. 
If you cannot send us fifty 
then ten, if not ten, 


YOUNG WOMAN (FRIEND) OF 
A experience wishes a 
| housekeeper. Best re 
Ogden Street, Philadelphia. 


send one ! 


YEARS 
ition as managing 
erence. Address 4110 


OOKKEEPER, — EX °ERIENCED BU SINESS 
| man desires employment. J.C. HANCOCK, 
_ Wee Girard Avenue 
D* 


ISIRING EMPLOYMENT, I WOULD TEN- 
der my services for a moderate compensa- 


| tion, to some party who may need assistance | 
| in office work, collections, etc.,- work I have long | 


| been accustomed to do. Reference given where 
desired. Address RICHAKD 8. GRIFFITH, 
Mervine Street, Philadelphia. 


Boston. 
Sts., Third-day, Eleventh 
| train. Pullman service. Takes iu the best hotels 

and drives in New York and Boston. For further 
| information, inquire of REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
| Camden, New Jersey. 


M 


paze DESIRING TO V ISIT Ww ASHINGTON | 





done by a Friend, at 1818 Chestnut Street, 
P hiladelphia. 


can be accommodated with rooms and board 
in a Friends’ family. One block from street 
cars ; passing railroad stations, Capitol, and public 
buildings Terms, $1.50 a oay. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth St , Ww. 
WwW Sueidosden, D.C. 


VAFE FOR SALE—AT SWARTHMORE. 
i a Herring's Champion Safe, (made by Farrell 
& Co), dimensious 29x27 inches, height 38 


inches. In first-class order. Address “ 
Office. 


\ 


A reasonable price will be paid. Address FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENC ER. 


PA, 


J ANTED —A COPY OF *“* FRIENDS’ 
nac,” of 1861, published by T. Ellwood 


Chapman, 5, So. 5th street ‘Philacelphia. | 


Ranetion mee at Friends’ Home 
for Children, 


4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia, 
Third day Eleventh Month 16. 
Destitute and friendless children are cared for 
and good homes secured for them until they are old 

enough to learn @ trade or occupation. 

Money, Clothing, and Provisions will be thankfully 
received, and may be left with the Finance Com- 
mittee : David Masters, 3308 Baring St. 

A % Eavenson, 318 N. 20th St. 
Samuel D. Hall, §300 Lancaster Ave. 
and at the Home, 4011 Aspen St. 

Money should be sent to the Treasurer, George 
| D. Miller, 313 North 38rd Street, or to either of the 
| above named committee. 


The Right Shoe tor you is the 
| BEST SHOE 


You can get. 
We haye the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 45 N. 13th St. 





R,” This | 


IVE DAYS FOR $35.00. TO NEW “YORK AND 
Will leave Philad’a. 12th and Market | 
Mo. 16, on 9 30 a.m. | 


Residence, 404 N. 82 ad St. 
ARKING WITH INDEL IBLE INK NEATLY | 
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1 
| 
| 
| 





Criticista, and Comparative Theology. 
| cred Books of thi 


| Special attention 
ALMA- | re 


We want all we can get. 
names, 


send twenty-five, if not twenty-five 


LI. A. 


MURPHY, 
721 Green Street, Philadelpbia. 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY. 
(QAROLINE RAU, 7 Spring Garden 8. 


PLAIN MILLINERY 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS | 


| Lae J. LAMBERT, 


2026 | 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


533 North Eleventh Street, 
Millinery o Philadelphia, Pa 
‘a Durable Work 


HENRY C. ELLIS, Reliable Workmen 


House and Sign Painting, 
112 N. TENTH ST. 


ee "Office, 
('HARLES BURTON, oy, O**, ST. 


PRACTICAL HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTER, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ss 
Richards & | & hour ds, Seek dns 


Jobbing Attended To CONTRACTORS 
1125 Sheaff &t. (first street ab. Race), Philad’a, Pa. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 2212 Wallace Street. 
CuaRLEs Ww. RICHARDS, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. _ 


CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
ven to serving families. Office 
t., Philadelphia, Penna. 


__ JOSEPH L. JONES. 


c ARPENTERS, 


603 North Eighth 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, 
ATTORNEY-AT LAW, 


Pa. 


| Practicing in Montgomery and Philad’s counties 


Beautiful Sea Shells. 


Every one admires them. Since coming South I 


| have received numerous inquiries frem northern 


people for sea sbells, and now I am prepared to 
answer yes, I can send you shells, for 1 have made 
quite a collection of lovely shells, both from our 
own coast, the coral reefs and some beautiful ones 
from the West India Islands I will mail a dozen 
or more different kinds, no two alike, to any one 
who sends a stamp for postage. Also send youa 
lovely aoeee of white branch coral 
Yours, Mrs, F. A. WARNER, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Albert J. Edmunds 


~ mn to engagements for lessons or lectures 
ly Christian Literature, New Testament 
The sa- 
in the original 
Pali, a specialty. onors matriculate of the 
University of London: 1877. Twenty years of 
private study Pupil ot-J. Rendel Harri-. 
Address care of Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1300 Locust street, Philadelphia. 


Buddhists. 
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throughout 1898. They can do so by paying us, later, 





remainder of 1897, and all of next year, for $2. 

*,.* We have arranged with the Century Company 
to supply theirGallery of One Hundred Portraits in 
combination with the INTELLIGENCER, and the Cen- 
tury magazine. All three will be sent for $7.50. 
Our announcement in this department last week 
explained the matter, but we call attention, also, 


inside of the last pege, in which it is definitely 
stated. 





simply to have them combined én one order ; it is not 
necessary that they should all go to the same per- 
son. Two persons can join, or three,—or in fact 






among many 














Warner, Jacksonville, Fla., was sent to us accom- 
panied by a gift of several interesting and pretty 
shells,—the ‘‘ cowrie”’ or money shell, and others. 
She desires to send samples, in the expectation of 
getting larger orders. We know nothing as to her 
responsibility, but presume her advertisement to be 
in good faith, as it appears to be 




















*,* We renew our Offer to send a Binder to any of 
our friends who send in clubs,—10 names or more. 


If they would like to have one, please drop usa 
line. 


























*,* We can make suggestions to those who will 
wish to frame their portraits, in the Century Gallery 
of One Hundred. A very suitable frame can be had 
in dark cherry, through us, for about 75 cents, and 
in oak for about 60{cents. The Century Co. supplies 
an ebonized wood frame for $1. 


*,* We have ‘our list:of Club Rates with Other 
Periodicals for 1898 about ready, and will announce 
it in a week orso. There are few changes in price 
from last year. 
have made no change. Harper's Round Table has 
become a monthly, at $2a year. The Arena maga- 
zine, Boston, is $2.50 a year, now. 










































































YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


Te-opened 
NINTH MONTH 27TH, 1897. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 























dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 


Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 


The rooms are designed to be 





























A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 




















GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 























Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street. 





3956-D. 














THE WHITTIER 


N. Marengo Avenue, Pasadena, California. 
Pleasant rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Address, THE MISSES HAZZARD, Prop’s. 


THE PENNHURST, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

The house has every eonvenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 
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*,* THOSE who pay 25 cents for a three-months’ | 
new subscription, now, we hope will continue | 


$1.75 additional, as we have offered the paper the | 


to the advertisement in this week’s issue, on the | 


*,* In ordering the Combination of the Century, 
the Gallery, and the INTELLIGENCER, it is necessary | 


more, for the hundred portraits could be divided up | 


*,* The advertisement, eleewhere, by Mrs. F. A. 


Most of the leading publications | 


from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 





VORY - SOAP 


MA The Traveler who would thor- 
oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
| must carry ahalf cake in his 
N YZ toilet case. 
Pure Spices 








For many years we have been powdering SPICES, and have 
never manufactured but One quality, that always perfectly 
- pure, and from the finest quality whole spice. 
They are put up in 1, %, and 4 pound tin cans, and for the convenience of large consumers, in 
any size package required. If you have never used ours, send a trial order. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Established 1837. 





4th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 








WILLIAM B. Paxson. MAHLON B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
r12 Custom House Place, Philaa’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive 
prompt attention. 


Watches Repaired : Best Work 


The watch repairing done here is the very 
best work and we try to make the watches we 
mend keep better time than ever before. 
us a call. 


Kansas City, Watkins and Gulf 
Railway Company. 
BONDS AND NOTES. 


This Committee, acting in the interest of hold- 
| ers of the above, request early deposits of said 
Bonds and Notes with the Metropolitan Trust 
| Company, 39 Wall St., New York city, under a 
| preliminary agreement, copies of which, with 
| circulars explanatory thereof, may be obtained 
| of said Trust Company, or of the undersigned. 
| It is to the interest of all holders of these secu- 
rities to communicate with this Committee before 
| signing any agreement submitted to them from 
other sources. 

The Committee reserves the right to decline 
| deposits after December 1, 1897, except on 
| terms to be hereafter stated. 
| WILLIAM H. MALE, Chairman, | 
| D. O. EsHBAUGH, President New | 

England Loan & Trust Co., } Committee. 
HERON G. STRONG, of Strong, | 

Harmon & Mathewson, J 

HENRY R. WILSON, Secretary, 
41 Wall St., New York City. 


} 
} 
| 
| 


Give 


GEO. C. CHILD 
1020 Chestnut Street, 2nd floor. 





Black and Colored 
Dress Goods 


We add to the attractiveness of the 
Dress Goods Section by making 
the following inviting prices : 
All-wool Black Storm Serge, 50 inches 
= | wide, 37% cents per yard. 
| For Rent Cheap All-wool Black French Serge, 50 inches 
| 12 Room House, and Lot within five | wide, 50 cents per yard. : 
minutes’ walk of George School, | All-wool Black Jacquard, 50 inches 
(Newtown, Penna. wide, 75 cents per yard. 
All-wool Fancy Black Chevron, 50 
inches wide, 75 cents per yard. 
Black English Mohair, 50 inches wide, 
$1.00 per yard. 
Poplin Plaids, 37 inches wide, $1.00 
per yard. 
All-wool Checks, twenty combinations, 
44 inches wide, at 75 cents per yard. 
All-wool Armure, all the staple colors, 
49 inches wide, $1.00 per yard. 
Pluette Serge (shower-proof), in navy 


blue, 47 and 56 inches wide, 75 cents 
and $1.00 per yard. 





| T 
| 
| 


ttThe house is nearly new, having all modern 
improvements, including Range, Bath, and Hot | 
Water Heater. Located between George School 
and Newtown, on Pike. High elevation, large 
lot. For full particulars apply to 

HORACE G. REEDER, 


Newtown, Penna. 





IST RECEIVED FROM ENGLAND 


U 

J A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea 
Cannisters, in commemoration of the 
Queen’s Jubilee, which are filled with 

| INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH 
If four of them are ordered to the same ad- | 
dress we will pay the expressage. 
William S. Ingram, 3! 





North Second Street, | 
PHILAD’A, PA. 


| 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
| and indorsed by thousands of hi Your 
| gtocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it 


| D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St.. Phita., Pa. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
ACCURATE ATTENTION. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
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TRUTHS OLD AND NEW. 
XLIV. 

LEARN of the Lord to make a right use of the Scrip 
tures ; which is, by esteeming them in their place, and priz- 
ing THAT above them which is above them. The ‘‘ Eternal 
Life,’’ the Spirit, the Power, the Fountain of living waters, 
the everlasting pure well, is above the words concerning it. 

Isaac PENINGTON. 


From a letter to a friend, advising him concerning the reading of 
the Scriptures. 


THE BEST PREACHER. 


HE preacheth best who liveth best— 
Men heed not words but actions ; 

By this smooth stone ’tis fair to test 
The zeal of blust’ ring factions. 


A goodly deed weighs more than creed— 
And armor fit for trials 

Is forged alone by hands that speed 
In righteous self-denials. 


To win mankind, the heart must find 
By acts of right and reason ; 

For words alone will never bind, 
Like good deeds done in season, 


Not as we say on Sabbath day 
But as we practice weekly, 

Will people rate us, though we may 
Preach long, and wide, and meekly . 


Woulds’t thou preach well? Then live thou well— 
Who'd lead the way to glory 
And best the Gospel tidings tell, 
Must /ive the old, old story. 
—Anonymous. 


THE INTELLIGENT STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
Paper read at Clear Creek, Ill., Ninth month 9, 1897, at meeting 

of Executive Committee First-day School Association. 
For a period of about a thousand years, the Jews were 
engaged in writing the Bible. Nearly two thousand years 
have elapsed since the latest addition was made to the 
collection, yet by the most enlightened nations of the 
present age the records they made are justly held to be the 
most valuable writings that the world contains. Down 
through the centuries since the work was done, the 
noblest of our race, the heroes in the struggle for the evo- 
lution of righteousness, in all their various experiences, 
have searched the Bible and have found strength in the 
hour of weakness, joy for sorrow, peace for disquietude, 
and uplifting spiritual influence in every time of need. 

They have found it there, because they have found in 
it the experiences of other human beings who were striv- 
ing to attain a more intimate union with the Heart of the 
Universe ; for the history there is the history of a people 
with a genius for religion,—of a people, who in all their 
activities kept their heart open and their conscience 
tender to the law of the spirit, that is evolving the finest 
fruitage in the human character. 

In the spiritual history of Israel are recorded narra- 
tives that will never be lost to mankind, for they are nar- 
ratives of sublime achievements of the best people of 





their time, in their earnest desire to discover and obey 
the will of God. 

And therefore saints of all later times have gone to the 
Bible for instruction in the things of God, and have fre- 
quently carried to it, in the sweetness of their own in- 
spired lives, richer meanings even than the simple record 
contains, and have related to it spiritual exaltations that 
came to them not from it, but from the one source of all 
Inspiration in every age of the world, the revealed Will 
of God. 

For such reverent readers the Bible at length lost its 
true character—that of a religious literature which should 
be read and studied with a zeal to discover the method of 
its development,—the secret of its power,—and became 
instead a holy book, in which, it was thought, by some 
mysterious manner, God had stored up for all ages the 
only evidences of the communication of his will to man, 
and the only method by which the human character can 
establish its proper relationship with him. 

In the physical world the Power of God is recognized 
as being everywhere active, and is held to be an ever- 
present, upbuilding, and sustaining force, that from simple 
beginnings has evolved ever nobler and more mature 
forms,—as is shown in the story of the rocks or the mes- 
sage from the stars. But in the spiritual domain, it has 
seemed to most people that the Bible revealed an alto- 
gether different method of creative work. Everything 
else in the universe grows, develops, reaches toward a 
higher type,—man alone, the church generally teaches, 
was nobler in his beginnings than he has since been able 
to become I say this has seemed to be the fact, to the 
multitude who read the Bible as a Holy Book, penned 
throughout by Heaven-directed hands. And the account, 
they say, must not be questioned. Other books show 
human imperfections, why should they not? Other his- 
tories contain records of human failures to fully under- 
stand God’s message to the world, and men in their 
blind zeal to serve God, as shown in secular history, have 
been sometimes instruments of evil instead of good. It 
is not so with the Bible, we are told. We must not apply 
the same rules of study to it that we use for other books. 
The Bible characters, the Bible writers, the very words of 
the Bible are unique, and must not be judged by the usual 
standards. To study the Bible as you would any other 
book is to invite spiritual confusion, for the ‘‘ wisdom of 
man is foolishness to God,’’ says the devotee, wrenching 
the evident meaning of the text from its intended com- 
parison of the relative depths of human knowledge and 
Divine to a condemnation of all attempts to acquire 
wisdom. 

And so the Bible has suffered in the hands of its de- 
votees, who make all of its parts equally significant, and 
by their theory of verbal inspiration hide from mankind 
the real treasures of the record that an intelligent study 
of it would reveal. 

In this paper I can give but a brief outline of the 
Bible. I shall attempt to outline but a few: 

First. Such a study presupposes that the reader shall 
dispossess his mind of the thought that the Bible was 
written under supernatural inspiration or authority, as 

o the precise wording of the text as we now have it. As- 
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suming that all truth is of God, and is permanent in 
human character,—that God has from the beginning 
steadily impressed his law on the soul of man, and that 
under this inspiration of the Divine Will, humanity has 
everywhere developed in godliness, it needs but the recog- 
nition of the fact that the people of Israel, as a race, 
above all people of their time were responsive to the un- 
folding revelations of the Divine Spirit, and made their 
lives subject, in a wonderful degree to the control of the 
Law of God in their hearts, to fully account for that 
which inspires and exalts in the Bible. 

Second. The intelligent study of the Bible will not 
be for the purpose of confirming theological dogmas. 
All Christian sects find substantial arguments in the 
Scriptures for the defense of their various creeds. Men 
may seach for proof texts to establish either the Trinity 
of the God-head, or the Unity,—and find them; Free 
Grace or Election ; Original Sin, or Native Innocency. 
Freedom of Will or Predestination may be defended with 
Bible arguments by the dogmatist who reads the Scrip- 
tures as a theological treatise. He who pores over the 
book to get support for theories upon Sin, Retribution, 
or Imputed Righteousness, will probably find what he 
seeks, but he will probably fail to find the treasure,—the 
true spiritual significance of the Bible. Not one man 
but hundreds contributed to the Scripture Library, and 
we shall therefore not expect to find among them entire 
unanimity of opinion in matters of theology. On such 
themes they were as fallible as we are. One should read 
the Bible without prejudice, which is an exceedingly 
difficult thing to do, taught as we all are to look for Scrip- 
tural proofs of our religious views. What is termed 
spiritualizing Bible paragraphs should be avoided, as hav- 
ing no warrant either in reason or morality. Manya 
wrong interpretation may be avoided if we read the Bible 
just as it is and not imagine that we are dealing witha 
literature that has a hidden meaning. It is true we have 
the authority of Paul (Gal. 4: 21-31) that the story of 
Abraham and Hagar is an allegory, representative of spir- 
itual conditions, but if this apparently historical narrative 
is symbolical, who shall interpret for us the rest of Gene- 
sis? Modern critics are inclined to the view that all the 
early Bible names of men are representations of tribes, 
and the Bible itself gives evidence to support this view ; 
in the extreme length of life it assigns to its ancient char- 
acters, and notably in Gen. 25: 30, and 26: 1, where Esau 
is used as a synonym for Edom. But it is not safe to read 
into Scripture a symbolical meaning,—such as the Jewish 
rabbis at one time taught that it possessed, and that they 
only could interpret it. Such a method would make it 
a sealed book to the multitude, and a plain chart to none. 

Nor will the intelligent reader fall into the error that 
many good people foster of justifying everything that is 
found in the Bible. We should understand the Bible as 
being a presentation of the history of human apprehen- 
sions of the mind of God, from the earliest dawn of the 
Hebrew consciousness of religion to the more mature 
spiritual conception of the Hebrews of twenty centuries 
later! then we shall not marvel that there are seeming 
contradictions in it, nor that it is not on every page an 
infallible guide, every where reliable in its presentation 
of ethical and spiritual truths. The reverent, yet wise 
reader will find record of much that is immoral in the 
Bible, and wrong in its influence, unless it is held to be 
what it really is,—a record of the strivings of human 
beings after harmonious relations with the Over Soul. 

I would not be understood, however, as indicating that 
portions of Scripture are not purely symbolical, for every 
student realizes that much of the history as well as the 
teaching of the Bible is in this form, but one must always 


use the same reasonable interpretation of the Bible liter- 
ature that he uses in reading other writings ; there is not 
one kind of common sense to be applied in the one case 
that is not equally essential in the other. 

Nor would I be understood to say that one can intel- 
ligently study the Bible in a critical, or what is sometimes 
termed a purely intellectual, spirit. One must be in 
sympathy with the feeling that inspired the Bible; in 
other words, he must be under a religious feeling, in 
order that he may thoroughly appreciate it, just as one 
must have poetic feeling to thoroughly appreciate poetic 
writings, or scientific feeling to understand a scientific 
treatise. But intellect is not intelligent if it possesses 
only one quality, and if that one quality be the emotional 
only, it is even more dangerous than if it be the scientific. 

Under careful study the Bible will be found to be a 
composite structure, and not all formed upon a unified 
and consistent plan. Probably not one of its books is the 
unamended work of a single author. Some of them may 
have had but few additions, others have had many. 
Especially are the older books found to be compilations 
of documents of different ages. Thus Genesis contains 
the writings of half a dozen writers, and the Pentateuch is 
built up, like some of the old cathedrals, of materials 
from many sources by workmen of different centuries. 
In the Old Testament are blended,—for the final editor 
paid little regard to chronological order,—the various re- 
ligious conceptions of the Hebrews, from the time of 
Moses down to that of Ezra and Nehemiah, or during an 
interval of about a thousand years. 

Probably the most important discovery the student 
will make is that running through the older parts of the 
Bible are parallel narratives, describing the same events 
in terms not precisely alike, yet nearly enough to be rec- 
ognized at once as repetitions. Thus, for instance, there 
are two stories of the Creation, two of the flood, two ot 
Abraham and Sarah’s experience with Abimelech, two of 
Isaac’s quests for a wife, two of David’s introduction to 
Saul. These parallel narratives are important to the stu- 
dent, because in them one finds different lines of thought, 
distinct currents of religious opinions. One is the 
Priestly, the other the Prophetic; one the conservative, 
the other the progressive. In fact, one finds typified thus 
that which becomes very apparent as he further reads, 
. ¢.,—that the Bible is markedly the history of the re- 
ligion of two sects of Jews, that became eventually so 
diverse in sentiment as to be antagonistic. 

It is not within the province of this paper to trace the 
course of these two diverging religions ; enough to say 
that as they ran their course the one became more and 
more ceremonial and ritualistic, the other less and less so, 
and that finally the one became represented by the bigotry 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, the other by the perfect 
spirituality of Jesus Christ. 

Thus an intelligent study of the Bible has shown the 
necessity of a rearrangement of its parts, and some of the 
most reverent scholars of our time are engaged in this 
work, taking the old writings and putting them as near as 
may be in their proper chronological order. Especially 
is care being taken to bring together the works of the dif- 
ferent authors as they originally appeared. Doing this 
there flashes into view the clearest evidence of the growth 
of the Hebrew religion from its primeval form of nature 
worship, through progressive revelations of, and inward 
demands for, increasing righteousness among men, to an 
evidently growing desire for a purer spirituality, in 
which even now is foreseen the final recognition by all 
mankind of the supreme type of religion revealed by 
Jesus Christ that ‘‘ God is Spirit and they that worship 
him must worship in Spirit and in Truth.”’ 

New York City. WILLIAM M. JAcKson. 
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RUTH GRIEST’S JOURNAL, 1820. 
( Conclusion.) 


SECOND DAY Sixth month 5.—Arose early, in order to go 
to the fields of labor, and desiring to make the best use 
of every moment of the precious time that is graciously 
afforded us. We know not what is best for us; to wait 
patiently and watch the turning of the Master’s hand, so 
as to go or stay at his command, is all my desire at this 
time. The command seems to be for us to go through 
the pines, one and one-half miles to David Wall’s, son in- 
law of William Fisher, Joseph Iddings and his wife being 
invited. After sitting awhile with the family, [of D. W. ] 
we set out for Caleb Davis’s, about one mile, David Wall 
and S. S. our pilots through the woods, over logs, mud, 
hills, and hollows; a wonderful journey it was to be sure 
through the pines and hemlocks, as tall as the Cedars of 
Lebanon. Hadan opportunity in the family, dined, and 
then to Samuel Johnston’s, in a very small cabin. Took 
leave of the Grampian Hills, and then came to Gideon 
Widemire’s [who afterwards became her second husband, 
—A. C. B ]} then three miles to Jason Kirk’s, and lodged, 
in a neat little cabin just sixteen feet square. The men 
all went up-stairs and were comfortably accommodated. 
Ruth and I had a good bed down stairs, but the wife and 
her seven children were scattered about the floor, and I 
scarcely know how they fared, but they all appeared to be 
so happy that I think the language of the poet would be 
applicable :— 
‘*« Here beneath his humble cot, 

Love and Peace together dwell : 

If contented with our lot, 

Smiling, you can grace a cell.’’ 

Third-day, Sixth month 6.—After sitting in Jason’s 
family, set out ; passed through Curwensville, on Mead- 
ville pike, to Caleb Bailey’s, then to J. Ivens’s, one mile ; 
dined there; two miles to William Packer’s, then down 
river. Crossed near Old Town [now Clearfield] where 
they have a court-house built up among the bushes, and 
are not able to finish it. This town has but two or three 
small houses in it, and takes its name from an Indian 
town being once there on the bankof the river. We now 
appear to have gone through with our visit west of the 
Allegheny mountain, and set our faces toward Half 
Moon ; arrived at George Wilson’s on Clearfield Creek, 
and put up for the night. 

7th.—Cold, frosty morning. Had an opportunity in 
the family of G. W., and also his brother Robert’s, then 
in much love parted from them, and set out for Philips- 
burg, twelve miles, on our way to Centre. Arrived, fed, 
took tea, and started on another road from there through 
this wonderful mountain, and a very different one from 
the road we went. Crossed Bald Eagle Creek and moun- 
tain, then to John Spencer’s, twelve miles, where we 
were kindly received, as has been the case everywhere 
our lots have been cast. 

8th.—All well. Rode two miles to G. W., where we 
put up to rest for the day, except going to meeting. We 
expected that we came into the valley so secretly that it 
would not be much known, but we are mistaken. Some 
came thirteen miles, without any certainty of seeing the 
strangers, and many that were not members attended. I 
believe they are in expectation of something, and I hope 
none were sent away empty. Dear Joel had much service 
amongst them, and it seems necessary new for him to take 
some care of his body, which appears to be much spent, 
with so much vocal service, and riding in wet weather 
over difficult roads, which is very fatiguing. I think we 
have had about thirty-four meetings, in which he has had 
vocal service, and have ridden about three hundred miles, 
and now have returned to G. W.’s to dine, where many 
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Friends have called in to see us, and I feel well satisfied 
that we have concluded to rest this afternoon, for my best 
life now consists in retirement. I feel no inclinations to 
be anywhere but up stairs, writing, reading, or feasting 
upon the good things that we have been favored to par- 
take of. O, that a continuation of these blessings may be 


| our happy experience, saith my spirit! if it be consistent 


with our Heavenly Father’s will, and if not that, we may 
be enabled to say with the poet: 
‘* Good when he gives supremely good, 
Nor less when he denies : 
Even crosses at his sovereign hand, 
Are blessings in disguise.” 

gth.—All middling well. Joel much recruited. Set 
out from G. W.’s to Francis Boice’s, one mile, then to 
T. D., and to G. Spencer’s to dine, then one mile to 
Jos. Swartz’s, to David Allen’s, then to T. Moore’s to 
lodge, a pleasant place, very kind friends. They treated 
us to green apples, plentifully, and say they frequently 
keep them till apples come again. 

1oth.—We have two families to visit to-day. We 
begin to look towards home. Set out three miles to 
Andrew Shivrie’s, through Stormstown, on the road lead- 
ing from Bellefonte to Pittsburg, then back two miles to 
Caleb Way’s. Here we had a precious opportunity in a 
numerous family, who were much tendered. J. and R. 
had many things to say unto them. Dined, and then went 
to Samuel England’s, in Stormstown. From there to 
Isaac Moore’s, where were about a dozen collected. 
Had a satisfactory opportunity with them. Then to J. 
Spencer’s, and began to pack up our goods. Took leave 
and went to T. Downing’s to lodge. 

First-day morning, Sixth month 11.—Visited Isaac 
Whipor’s family, and then to J. W.’s, and ieft our horse, 
walked to meeting. There were more there than could 
get into the house, and dear J. and R. had something for 
their seeking minds. It was indeed a precious meeting, 
and one that will not soon be forgotten by some of us. 
It is very wet this afternoon, and there were a great number 
of friends and neighbors dined here to-day. There were 
between thirty and forty persons collected in the parlor 
this afternoon, and the thought of a final separation has 
indeed awakened my feelings to a sense of the goodness 
of the Most High, who has united us thus to be assembled 
in awful solemnity before him. We have had about forty- 
five meetings and sittings and rode about three hundred 
miles. 

12th.—All ready to start home when the rain ceases. 
We have spent the day very pleasantly in this family. 
Found many things to do, some one thing, and some 
another, and all appear to be satisfied, and I think enjoy 
a portion of that peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

13th.—Breakfasted. Took leave of our kind friends 
G. W. and family, about seven o’clock, and set out for 
home, past Huntingdon Furnace, crossed Spruce Creek 
on a bridge, then over the Tussey Mountain, and down 
the Juniata past Dorsey’s. Crossed Shafer’s Creek on a 
bridge, arrived at Petersburg about the middle of the 
day. Put our horses at the tavern, called at Mathew 
Diamond’s and dined. Left Petersburg, passed through 
Huntingdon, crossed Stone Creek on a bridge, thence 
down the river to Draker’s Ferry, and put up for the 
night. All tired. Rode about thirty-seven miles, about 
two-thirds of the way along the river mostly on the bank, 
with very high mountains closing in on either side, with 
here and there a small valley. It is, indeed, the most ro- 
mantic road that I ever heard of. 

14th.—Breakfasted, and crossed the river; passed up 
a new creek, crossed a bridge through Shirley to Blair’s 
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Fording, eighteen miles, then eight miles to the Burnt 
Cabins. Crossed the Tuscarora Mountain into Path Val- 
ley, through Baritsburg, and on the Middle Mountain 
into Horse Valley, then over the mountain to Strawsburg, 
about thirty-seven miles to-day. Put up at the Cross 
Keys, at Philip Laughman’s. 

15th.—Set out; a very warm morning. Crossed 
Haring Branch on a bridge. Passed through Shippens- 
burg and over the South Mountain, fed and took tea at 
Boyd’s Tavern, at the foot of the mouutain. Ruth very 
unwell, and one or two of the horses so stiff they can 
scarcely go. Set out about four o’clock for George Wil- 
son’s of Adams City, where we arrived at six. All tired 
and willing to rest till morning. We have been in Cum- 
berland county, Mifflin, Centre, Clearfield, Huntingdon, 
Franklin, and now in Adams. 

16th.—All set out for home. My mare being lame, 
George Wilson is so kind as to keep hera few days and 
bring me home in his rig, in which we arrived about noon 
and found all well, and I myself in much better health 
than when I left home, after riding about five hundred 
miles. 


For Friends’ ssibininine and Journal. 
‘*« SPIRITUAL FORETHOUGHT.”’ 


In the issue of Ninth month 11, was an article bearing 
the above title, and signed ‘‘An Earnest Seeker.’’ I may 
not have the requisite qualifications to answer the ques- 
tions asked, but I am a firm believer in ‘‘ going into the 
meeting-house empty.’’ It seems to me when we desert 
this principle we desert what has been and always must 
be the Rock on which we are builded. 

As a Society we emphasize individuality and the adapt- 
ability of the Universal Light to individual needs, hence 
we should speak from the standpoint of that which is and 
has been truth to us. We may gain much by studying 
and comparing our predecessors ; for instance, Job Scott 
and Thomas Chalkley, although they followed the same 
Light, how differently it seemed to operate in them! And 
even in our own day, we find a difference in our ablest 
ministers, even among those in whom we have the most 
confidence. I shall call none in question, but simply say 
what has been true and vital to me. Ido not believe in 
‘‘inspired ignorance,’’ but in inspired intelligence, and 
the higher the degree of culture, the more effective, as a 
rule, may we expect the inspired effort to be. Neither 
do I believe inspiration puts into the mouths of any the 
very words to be handed forth ; if it did, we should see 
in those whom we believe inspired no imperfection. 

I also believe in inspired humanity. Even with our 
many imperfections and shortcomings we are susceptible 
to the touch of heavenly influences. My good Father 
helps me when I am trying to help myself, and the best 
way to build ourselves up is to help others. Hence in the 
silence of our meetings, on the presentation of a theme 
to us, when there seems a doubt whether to arise or re- 
main in the quiet, experience has taught me to give an 
honest effort the benefit of the doubt, well knowing that 
in doing this it is at variance with one of my earliest im- 
pressions in regard to ministerial administration. 

The desire of every qualified minister is for good lit- 
erature in the line of his labors, even if it is not always 
in line with his own theology. We gather much from 
the best thoughts of all people. We not only need relig- 
ious literature but we must not overlook current topics, 
the news of the day. It will not do, if we would be 
effective, to live altogether in the past, but in the eternal 
now. Our religion is for the now,—to resist its evils, 
and to do its work, and if we are not abreast of the age 
in which we live, we fail in our service. 


Now, more definitely to the original theme. We will 
not enlarge on our period of silence, for in it we come 
under the spirit baptism, when so tender are our spiritual 
susceptibilities that we are enabled to feel a present neces- 
sity, a hungering after something, an enquiring mind. [| 
am a firm believer in silent influences of mind over mind, 
and of the sixth sense, the connecting link between the 
finite and infinite. In the cultivation and development 
of this we are enabled to meet the needs of these enquir- 
ing minds. And inspiration is the parent of the effort, 
and gives it life and force because it not only feeds the 
hungry and answers the inquiring, but gives the speaker 
the assurance that he is not alone, but that his Good 
Father is with him, and from the treasury (previously sup- 
plied ) are handed forth things new and old. And the very 
subjects and thoughts of previous research come up with 
a precision and readiness that are often to me a matter of 
wonder. 

I believe the life-giving influence is gone if we go 
into meeting with our sermons in our pockets or in our 
heads. Wherever changing methods may lead us, may we 
ever remain upon this original rock of our faith. 

Holder, Til. EDWARD COALE. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 45.—ELEVENTH MONTH 7, 1897. 
CONTENTMENT. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Godliness with contentment is great gain. — 
I. Timothy 6: 6. 


Scripture Reading: I. Timothy 6: 3-21. 
TEACHING. 


The leading thought in the last chapter of Paul’s First 
Epistle to Timothy, which forms the lesson for to-day, is 
well embodied in the Golden Text; it is the thought of 
the value of contentment resulting from an upright life in 
full accord with the teaching of the indwelling Spirit of 
Truth—of contentment following as a necessary result 
from godliness. 

Perhaps there never was a time in the history of the 
world when this lesson needed to be taken more deeply 
to heart, more strictly heeded, than to-day. Especially 
in our own country, where the race for wealth seems to 
be so eagerly joined in by so many, where riches become 
the chief good to be striven for at any cost, is this lesson 
needed. The danger in the possession of riches, which 
in so many cases seem to do more harm than good, is 
referred to by the apostle ; it is not difficult to see that it 
is as true in our time as it was in his, that those that 
‘* desire to be rich fall into many foolish and hurtful 
lusts, such as drown men in destruction and perdition.’’ 

For most of us, perhaps for all of us, the prayer of 
Agur, for ‘‘ neither poverty nor riches’’ (see Proverbs 
30: 8), would be the wise prayer and the best result for 
us in the development of character. A spirit of content- 
ment with what we have, with the desire to use this for 
the highest good of ourselves and others, and in the ser- 
vice of the Truth would be sure to crown our lives with 
happiness and the best wealth. This does not mean that 
we should be contented with less than the fullest use of 
our powers, nor with mean or low things when better 
things are within the reach of honest endeavor—but 
rather that, doing our best for ourselves and others, we 
should cultivate the spirit of contentment, while follow- 
ing after righteousness. 

William Ellery Channing, the helpful influence of 
whose noble life still aids so many on their way, once 
wrote the following, which seems to fully illustrate what 
the great apostle meant by ‘‘ godliness with contentment 
being great gain ’’: 
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‘« To live content with small means ; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury ; and refinement rather than fashion ; 
to be worthy, not respectable ; and wealthy, not rich; to 
study hard, think quietly, talk gently, act frankly; to 
listen to stars and birds, to babes and sages, with open 
heart ; to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, await occa- 


sions, hurry never; in a word to let the spiritual, un- | 


bidden and unconscious, grow up through the common ; 
this is to be my very symphony.’’ 

To know, as did the great apostle, that ‘‘ righteous- 
ness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness,’’ consti- 
tute true riches, and that these are within the reach of all 
who will strive for them by following the leadings of the 


ning of wisdom ; and this wisdom, applied to human life 
eans contentment, happiness, and peace. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REFLECTIONS. 
THERE is one Power, the creator of all things, the loving 
and merciful Father, who is a spirit and of whom Nature 
is the outward manifestation. 

Man is asoul, having an outward body, and as natural 
objects appeal to our physical senses, so the spirit of God 
appeals only to our spiritual nature. 

Many of us, when thinking of God and contemplating 
his beautiful works, place him afar off, as though he were 
a personal being, sitting upon a throne, watching the 
work of his hands, and waiting to receive our worship. 

To my mind, nothing could be further from the reality, 
and if we would pause and reflect upon the consequences 
which would follow were this true, our hearts would quail 
with fear, for surely He is working as much to day to keep 
the Universe in its proper order, as ever he did to create 
it, and should he pause for one moment to withdraw his 
mighty power, chaos would be here and countless worlds 
would be destroyed. 

He is not far off, but in and around us everywhere ; 
there is not a breath we draw that is not by his power in- 
dividually exerted,—there is not a blade of grass or bud- 
ding leaf but would instantly die were it not for this same 
power constantly exercised. It is in the glorious sunshine, 
the bright blue sky, when all is peaceful and serene, as 
well as in the mighty winds and furious storms. The 
waves of ocean rolling on the beach are by this power held 
in control, and cannot come one inch farther than his 
laws allow. 

As He is thus near and around us in his natural works, 
so also is he near and in us spiritually. He is working 
to-day the same as always to lift our natures ever upward 
toward the good, the beautiful, and the true. 

He is ever persuading us to lift our hearts to him in 
anthems of praise and thanksgiving, and to join with him 
in consummating his purpose. 

If we will, we may put out our hand and grasp his, and 
he will lead us in the paths of righteousness and peace. 

Many become discouraged at times, because they do 
not receive answer to their prayers, and like those of old, 
desire some sign. 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, and as the soul is 
the spirit, there can only be a spiritual answer. 
less to pray for anything requiring an answer by outward 


manifestation, for God is a spirit and manifests his spirit- | ; 
| whose preaching were you converted ? 


| the answer ; ‘it was under my aunt’s practicing. 


and that we may become more and more like unto Him, | 
so that his will only shall be our desire, and we will surely | 
receive such answer as will gladden our hearts, and make | 
| ofall, in your own thoughts,—the Eternal Thought speak- 


ual nature to us in a spiritual manner. 
We may, however, ask that our hearts be made pure, 


the cares and sorrows of this world seem as nothing. 
Lansdowne, Pa. Benjy HALLOWELL, JR. 


Spirit of Truth—such knowledge is of itself the begin- | °'%). thins: 











CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE TOWARD SCIENCE. 
American Friend, Philadelphia. 


WHEN Paul said, ‘‘ That is not first which is spirituai, but 
that which is natural and afterward that which is spiritual,’’ 
he spoke a truth which all our observation confirms. 
From our human standpoint the higher comes after the 
lower, the spiritual comes after the natural. The most 
spiritual things we know manifest themselves through the 
natural. Beauty, for example, is not some abstract thing 
off in a realm beyond sense. It is beauty which we see 
in the cloud, in the sky, in the rainbow, in the human 
face or in the baby’s smile. It has its basis in some nat- 
Holiness, too, which is so truly a spiritual 
quality, has its basis, though not its source, in the natural. 

We know very much about God from studying his 


| ways of working in the natural world and we call these 


ways of working ‘‘ laws.’’ It is true that we cannot find 
God himself in our search through nature, but we can find 
everywhere method and purpose, plan and fulfillmen‘, 
and from a careful investigation of things as they appear, 
we conclude that the universe reveals certain laws, and we 
further conclude that these laws are simply expressions in 
the natural world of the Divine method of acting. Neither 
the law of gravitation nor the law of motion explains the 
‘*force.’’ It only states the way the ‘‘ force’’ has of 
working. So it is with every law that can be discovered 
in the natural order. 

Now many persons believe that the Divine Being 
created the universe by a fiat of command, and finished it 
in a given short period, others believe that they discover 
in a careful study of all the processes of life a slower 
method—a method which is well illustrated in the birth 
of a child from a single germ cell through a process ot 
change and growth, or again in the full-blown rose from 
the minute bud. 

In neither case can we dispense with a Divine Being, 
and the logical evolutionist can no more explain the uni- 
verse without God than the believers in creation by fiat 
can. All the former claims is that a study. of nature re- 
veals the fact that one thing unfolds into another thing, 
and that this process is so universal that it seems to be a 
law of creation. 

Everything born into the world now comes into it 
through the process of development, from an egg or 
from a seed, or from a germ-cell. We accept the fact, 
and do not believe any less in God because he gives us 
our children through this strange process instead of drop- 
ping them new-made into our arms. Weaccept our food 
from him though we know that it comes through a slow 
and natural process of germination and growth. 

The conclusion of the scientist in the larger realm of 
creation leaves our faith just as much unshaken. He is 
better qualified than we are to trace out the natural pro- 
cesses and the laws of them, and when he finally reaches 


| conclusions, we say, ‘‘ Very well, that is the way my God 


works. I thank you for your researches and your painful 
investigations. You know more about nature than I do. 
In this natural I see dawnings of the spiritual. What you 
call ‘laws,’ I call God’s method of working out his 


. | purpose.’’ 
It is use- | Purp 


‘* A CHRISTIAN man one day said to a friend, ‘ Under 
‘ Nobody’s,’ was 


> 9? 


As you grow ready for it, somewhere or other you will 
find what is needful for you in a book or a friend, or, best 


ing to your thought.— George Macdonald. 
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THE WAR MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


AN article from the Friend, London, which we reprint in 
another column, has in mind, no doubt, though it does 


not mention, the threat of the military men in England | 


that a general conscription system of some sort shall be 
established there, as it has been, now, in practically every 
country on the Continent of Europe. 
timely. 


The article is 
The situation, the world over, is such as to 
cause grave concern. The pagan temper is strongly ex- 
hibited in every direction ; the peaceable spirit of Jesus 
the Christ seems to be, tor the time, overborne. 

For the present the evil is greatest in Europe. This 
country is not yet plunged into the stream. We are, in 
fact, the one peaceful and peaceable great nation of the 
civilized world. But the terrible weight of influence 
which Europe will exert upon us, both by example and 
by international friction, makes it uncertain what our 
Situation will be in twenty years from this. However the 
friends of Peace here may exert themselves, they can do 
little to restrain those who have not scruples concerning 
war, if the Old World, armed to the teeth, stands men- 
acingly over against us. Our soldiers will demand more 
soldiery, more arms, more cannon, and our naval author- 
ities will demand more ships, more cannon, more armor, 
more torpedo-boats, more enginery of destruction. 

So far, Europe has kept peace since the close of the 
French-German war, twenty-seven vears ago, and it has 
been, as all believe, partly because of the realizing sense 
of each nation that war now would be a slaughter, horri- 
ble beyond all human experience. Yet, while peace has 
been nominally preserved, there have been, as we all 
know, instances of what has been as bad as war, if not 
worse, for which the European nations were directly and 
unquestionably responsible, —the massacres and abomina- 
tions in Armenia, the slaughters in Crete, (where so- 
called ‘‘ Christians’’ are often as blood-thirsty as Mo- 
hammedans), the sad and distressing war in Greece, the 
desolation in Cuba. These were not wars between the 
great nations of Europe, but they were barbarous condi- 
tions of war which they permitted and which, had they 
been ruled by Christian and just principles, they would 
not have allowed. 

The extension of the conscription to England would 
be a calamity of world-importance. 


affliction to the English people beyond description. It 


would necessarily bring distress, possibly ruin, to many 
who feel concerned to maintain the peace testimony. 
would make the militarism of Europe complete. 


It 


It would be an | Leeds, and Lydia Pennock Biddle, daughter of Francis Cadwallader 











It is quite true, as the Friend says, in the opening of 
the article, that while many pass blindly through life, 
observing not the influences and tendencies of what goes 
on round them, those who have sight and understanding 
look to see the direction of the life in which they live. 
It is peculiarly a time, at present, for all who have the 
general welfare at heart to see beneath the surface of 
things. We are living in a day that seems in many re- 
spects good, but it has great possibilities of evil, and one 


| of these is the terrible menace of universal militarism, 


universal conscription, universal rule by despots. What 
has now happened to Germany no one, forty years ago, 
would have believed possible. Yet Germany is “ setting 
the pace ’’ for Europe. She will increase, we are told in 
current dispatches, her army as wellas hernavy. All the 
other nations must be influenced by this. Where can be 
the end of this movement of barbarism ? 


‘* THE sounds of the service in the church,’’ said 
a Friend lately, ‘‘ came to us as we sat in silence in our 
meeting. The preaching, music, and singing, all could 
be plainly heard. They were very zealous there, and 
very earnest to draw in converts. But they did not take 
away from our meeting one of its members, young or old.’’ 





‘‘How can you Friends,’’ the question is asked, 
‘‘satisfy the children in your First day schools, or the 
adults in your meetings, without music, and singing, and 
the certainty of an entertaining discourse ?’’ The answer 
to this lies here: ‘* Wedo maintain our First-day schools. 
Where conditions are fairly favorable, they tend to in- 
crease. The children in them have their minds occu- 
pied. They do not pine after the music or the singing, 
because their thoughts are busy on the work in hand. 
And so of our adult members. There is abundant occu- 
pation for the mind in a Friends’ meeting,—abundant 
themes to which the thought may turn. Keep the atten- 
tion rightly occupied there, and the hands busy in good 
works out of meeting, and absence of sounds pleasant 
to the ear will not be cause for lamentation.’’ 


BIRTHS. 


FARQUHAR.—At 1313 Riggs street, Washington, D. C., Tenth 
month 22, 1897, to George Brooke and Edith Bentley Farquhar, a son, 
who is named Carol Miller Farquhar. 


MARRIAGES. 


BUFFINGTON—PUSEY.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Tenth month 21, 1897, under the care of London Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Edwin P. Buffington, son of Pusey W. and Sarah J. Buffing- 
ton, of Doe Run, and Amy J. Pusey, daughter of Edwin and Eliza- 
beth H, Pusey, of Chatham, all in Chester county, Pa. 


LEEDS—BIDDLE.—Tenth month 21, 1897, at Friends’ Twelfth 
Street meeting-house, Philadelphia, Austin C. Leeds, son of Josiah W. 


Biddle, and granddaughter of the late Clement Biddle, of Chadd’s Ford, 
Pennsylvania, 


TATEM—NOBLE.—At Girard Avenue Friends’ meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, under the care of Green Street Monthly Meeting, Tenth 
month 13, 1897, Robert Gavitt Tatem, Jr., and Caroline Murray, 
daughter of Henry A..and Drusilla M. Noble, of Philadelphia. 
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DEATHS. 

BRANIN.—At Mt. Holly, N. J., Tenth month 24, 1897, Martha 
C., wife of Dr. John W. Branin, and daughter of Joseph A. and the 
late Sarah L. Jones, aged 31 years. 

Interment at Medford, N. J. 


BURTON.—At the residence of her brother, Edwin J. Burton, 
Bristol, Pa., on Third-day, Tenth month 19, 1897, Elizabeth H., 
daughter of the late Dr. William and Susanna H. Burton, formerly of 
Philadelphia, in her 77th year. 

Interment at Fallsington, Pa. A valuable Friend. * 


DIXON.—Tenth month 27, 1897, Ann Gibson, wife of Isaac 
Dixon, and daughter of the late John Gibson, in the 7 Ist year of her age. 

Funeral from the family residence, 58th street and Elmwood avenue, 
West Philadelphia, Sixth-day, Tenth month 29, at 11 o'clock a. m. 
Interment private. 

EVANS.—At her residence, Asbury Park, N. J., Tenth month 20, 
1897, Margaret, widow of Charles Evans, of Philadelphia, and daugh- 
ter of the late Enoch Middleton, of Crosswicks, N. J., (where the 
interment took place); a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia, (Race street). 


HOOPES.—Eighth month 30, 1897, at the residence of her sister, 
Susanna M. Roberts, New Centreville, Pa., Mary W. Roberts, widow 
of Caleb Hoopes, of Baltimore, in her 72d year; a member of Balti- 
more Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Valley Friends’ grounds, Pa. 

VESTEY.—At his residence in Chicago, Tenth month 22, 1897, 
of typhoid fever, Percy Vestey, in his 30th year ; son-in-law of Thomas 
and Mary Poulson. 

WING.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 21, 1897, Stephen R. Wing, 
of Sandwich, Mass., in his 84th year. 

He was the father of Asa S. Wing, of Philadelphia, and of the late 
Dr. Stephen R. Wing, Jr. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
Two sittings of the meeting of Ministers and Elders were 
held Seventh-day, (23d), at 10a. m., and 3 p.m. Sev- 
eral standing committees also met. On First-day, there 
were meetings for worship at ro and 8, in the meeting- 
house at Park avenue, and the First-day School meeting 
at 3 in the afternoon. At the old meeting-house at 
Fayette and Aisquith streets there were meetings for 
worship at 10 and 3. 

The first house of worship in Baltimore or its imme- 
diate vicinity is believed to have been built by the 
Friends. It stood within the grounds now occupied by 
the Friends’ cemetery, on Harford avenue, opposite 
Clifton. A tablet marks the spot where this ancient log 
edifice stood. The house at the corner of Fayette and 
Aisquith streets was built in 1780. 


The first yearly meeting held in Baltimore was in | 


1785, and since 1790 they have all been held in Balti- 
more, in the Aisquith and Fayette streets meeting-house, 
until 1805, when the Lombard street meeting-house, be- 
tween Howard and Eutaw, was erected. The yearly 
meetings were held in the Lombard street house from 1805 
continually to 1889, since which time they have been held 
in the Park Avenue meeting-house, the Lombard street 
property having been sold and the site devoted to business 
purposes. The proceeds of the sale were applied to 
purchase of land and erecting the Park Avenue building. 

The meetings for business began on Second-day morn- 
ing at ro. The attendance was unusually large. The 
visiting Friends with minutes were Robert and Esther H. 
Barnes, from Westchester county, N. Y. ; Lydia H. Price, 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, (West Chester), Pa., 
Frances J. Williams, Shrewsbury, N. J. 





It is proposed to open a Home for Aged and Infirm 
Friends under charge of Salem Quarterly Meeting. 
Articles of incorporation were filed Tenth month 6. 
The officers are: Hannah A. Hall, president ; Charles 
D. Lippincott, secretary ; Annie E. Pancoast, treasurer. 
The Home will be near the meeting-house in Woodcs- 
town. Cornelia Woolman has been engaged as Matron. 





THE INDIANAPOLIS MEETING. 
THE meeting of delegates from the yearly meetings in 
this country of the larger body of Orthodox Friends, at 
Indianapolis, last week, began on Fourth day, the zoth. 
There were delegates present from thirteen yearly meet- 
ings: New England, New York, Baltimore, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Indiana, Western, Iowa, Kansas, Canada, 
Wilmington, Oregon, and California. Members of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, (Arch street), were present, but 
did not sit as delegates. The basis of representation in 
the Conference was that each yearly meeting was entitled 
to five delegates at large and one for each thousand of 
membership or fraction over five hundred. Two yearly 
meetings in Indiana—Indiana, and Western—represented 
a third of the membership of the Conference. 

Edmund Stanley, formerly superintendent of educa- 
tion of the State of Kansas, was appointed president. 
Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, presented a paper 
on ‘* Quakerism, its Theory and its Practice.’’ Rufus M. 
Jones, of this city, (editor of the American Friend), who 
was one of the delegates from New England Yearly Meet- 
ing, where he is a member, read on Fourth-day afternoon 
a paper on the question, ‘‘Should Future Conferences 
have Legislative Authority ?’’ and was followed at the 
same session by Eimund Stanley with a paper on ‘*A 
Uniform Discipline for Yearly Meetings.’’ 

The propositions in these papers formed the main sub- 
jects for the Conference, and there was earnest discussion 
on Fourth day afternoon and again on Fifth day morning, 
ending with the decision that future Conferences should 
have central authority and legislative power. In the dis- 
cussion, President Mills, of Earlham College, (Richmond, 
Indiana), said the proposal of Rufus M. Jones ‘* contem- 
plated the greatest movement in the polity of the Society 
of Friends that had come up in the last one hundred 
years.’’ Dr. James Carey Thomas, of Baltimore, opposed 
the change, and insisted that in questions of faith and 
discipline the power should remain with the yearly meet- 
ings. Francis W. Thomas, of Indiana, urged the need of 
a central authority. James Wood, of New York, favored 
the change, but the plan should be so carried out that any 
semblance of coercion would be avoided. Levi Mills, of 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting, urged the change; he said 
he had grown weary of hearing the Friends referred to as 
a ‘* Society,’’ and wanted the church to have a name that 
no other could use,—one that it could enjoin others from 
using, in a court of equity. Pres. Thomas Newlin, of 
Pacific College, Oregon, opposed the change; he feared 
| the granting of central power, instead of promoting 
unity, would promote division. The churches with the 
greatest vigor of life, he thought, are those on the con- 
gregational system. Charles Tibbitts, of California, did 
not want a strong centralized power, but thought there 
| should be some central legislative authovity, acting within 
| well-defined limits. William L. Pearson, of Iowa, urged 
that there should be one great yearly meeting. Esther 
Tuttle Pritchard said the delegates to these Conferences 
were nearly all men, and she feared that if legislative 
| authority were granted, it would tend to give authority 
| exclusively to men. President Mills favored the main 
proposition. 

The drift of the Conference was decidedly in favor ot 
the new movement. The report in the Indianapolis 
Journal, (from whose extended report these notes are 
taken), says Dr. Thomas, of Baltimore, ‘‘ spoke again on 
| the subject of a central power for the Friends. Hespoke 
with emotion. He said he loved the Friends better than 





anything in this world. He was grieved to note a ten- 
dency away from democracy to central authority. He was 
against authoritative discipline or appropriating power.”’ 
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Fifth-day afternoon, James Wood, from the business 
committee, presented a report recommending the pro- 
posed change. The substance of the proposal lies in the 
first paragraph : 

‘* This Conference believes that much benefit would result to our 
branch of the church of Christ from such a union of our yearly meet- 
ings as would tend to protect them from common dangers and to 
strengthen their joint participation in Christian work. We believe this 
could be accomplished by the yearly meetings conferring upon future 
conferences limited legislative authority within distinctly defined 
spheres that would not interfere with the autonomy of the yearly 
meetings in their relation to their own members or to their separate 


interests.” 

It was agreed that a committee, consisting of two per- 
sons from each yearly meeting represented, should be ap- 
pointed (which was subsequently done) ‘‘ to formulate a 
plan for closer union, to be submitted to the yearly meet- 
ings for their approval, which will become operative when 
adopted by such a number of them as may be agreed on,’’ 
and also that this committee should prepare a uniform 
discipline, to be submitted and become operative in like 
manner. 

Other papers were read and discussed. Among them 
President Mills spoke on ‘‘ The Qualifications for the 
Christian Ministry,’’ and President J. B. Unthank, of 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, on ‘‘ The Need of a Fuller 
History of the Society of Friends in America.’’ 


MOHONK CONFERENCE DECLARATIONS. 


Tue Lake Mohonk Indian Conference during the fifteen 
years of its existence has seen vast changes for the better 
in the condition of the Indian. In this period the edu- 
cation of Indian youth has been systematically undertaken 
by Government (the appropriations for this purpose hav- 
ing increased one hundred and thirty fold) ; this educa- 
tion has been, for the most part, freed from anomalous al- 
liance with religious bodies, has been steadily elevated 
and made more efficient by improved methods under a 
competent superintendent, and has become more and more 
industrial in character; the Civil Service Reform has 
been extended to nearly all subordinate officials who have 
to do with the Indian ; corruption and fraud in the pur- 
chase of Indian supplies are largely a thing of the past. 
Congress has given unwonted attention to Indian reform, 
and has framed wise laws for securing the Indian his lands 
in severalty, thus breaking up the tribal relations and pro- 
tecting him from injustice and securing order. Indian 
wars seem to have ceased, while the religious bodies of 
this land have increased their missionary effort, and 
brought the larger part of the Indian tribes under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel. 

The most recent advance made has been in the line of 
an effective extension of law for protecting the Indian 
from the liquor traffic, and in the great reform inaugurated 
in the government of the Indian Territory. 

We congratulate the United States Government on the 
success of the Commission appointed to treat with Indians 
in that Territory, and we are glad that Congress has de- 
cided, by legal enactment, to put an end to the unhappy 
condition of affairs there, and to establish a government 
essentially territorial in the Territory. 

In view of all these facts, it is plain that the civiliza- 
tion of the Indian is steadily advancing, and that our 
great task must be to see that the machinery already pro- 
vided to secure this end be kept at work and be rightly 
worked. We have the following suggestions to make: 

1. This Conference urges that the Civil Service Re- 


form should on no account be impaired in its efficiency | 


in Indian matters. There is reason to fear, however, that 
there is a failure in some quarters to enforce the law both 
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in its spirit and letter; and there are abuses remaining 
on certain of the reservations which a strict application 
of the law would remedy. 

2. The severalty law has already proved itself a great 
blessing to the Indian, and we are convinced that the 
time has come when certain of the existing agencies 
should be discontinued, both for the better progress of 
the Indian and in order to save the people of the country 
a needless experse. 

3. It is recognized that the issuing of rations to the 
Indians is a great injury, pauperizing them and destroy- 
ing their energy and character. We again affirm that in 
all cases where such rations are not issued under treaty 
obligations, wherever such action can be taken, they 
should speedily cease, and that it is most desirable that, 
as rapidly as possible, treaty rights or contracts which re- 
quire the issuing of such rations be modified, so that 
National obligations to the Indians may be met in less 
objectionable ways. 

4. We recognize the great value of industrial educa- 
tion for the Indian, but it is plain that while we teach 
him habits of labor and ways of work, it is necessary also 
to help him to find a market for the results of his in- 
dustry. 

5. We commend the admirable system of the present 
Superintendent of Indian Education, and we think that 
it should be continued. 

6. We reaffirm our conviction that Government appro- 
priations to contract schools, under the control of any 
religious body whatever, should cease without further 
delay. 

7. During past years the friends of the Indian have 
been repeatedly obliged to raise considerable sums of 
money (this year amounting to over six thousand dol- 
lars) to defend in the courts of law the rights of the Mis- 
sion Indians of California, although such defense was 
conducted in the name of the Government. Since this is 
a matter which properly belongs to the Government, we 
urge upon it to make adequate provision for such legal 
defense in any emergency which may arise. 

8. Recognizing the success of the effort of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson to introduce domesticated reindeer among the 
Eskimo of Alaska, we urge Congress to increase the ap- 
propriation for this purpose. We request it also to fur- 
nish better postal facilities to missionaries and others in 
Alaska, using the reindeer, if necessary, for winter ser- 
vice. 

g. We earnestly renew our request that the number of 
field matrons be increased, and that an additional appro- 
priation be made to cover their needful expenses and sup- 
plies, believing that their work is vital in its influence on 
Indian homes. 

10. We recognize the wise liberality of the present 
Secretary of the Interior in restoring to the Indian youth 
of the State of New York the privilege of education at 
Hampton and Carlisle. 

11. In the progress of events a new emphasis must 
now be laid on the importance of religious training for 
the Indian. All doors are open as never before for him 
to receive the uplifting influence of the Gospel. We call 
upon Christian people of this land, and especially upon 
the missionary societies, by no means to diminish but 
rather to increase their missionary efforts, and to seek to 
win the whole Indian race as speedily as possible to accept 


the Christianity which is the strength and blessing of this 
Nation. 


TEMPTATIONS are often very profitable to us, though 
they be troublesome and grievous; for in them aman is 
humbled, purified, and instructed.— « Xempis. 
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The Friend, London, Tenth month 15. 
UNIVERSAL CONSCRIPTION. 


CONTEMPORARY history is continually teaching lessons to 
ready learners; and though many pass blindly through 
life, ignoring its teachings, those who have eyes to see are 
able to penetrate beneath the surface and grasp principles 
that are working themselves out in the course of nations. 
The recent advance of universal conscription among con- 
tinental nations is a fact which is bound to exercise an 
enormous influence on their politics and their general life. 
Universal conscription has been known in France for 
twenty-five years. In Prussia a form of it has existed 
since 1813, but it was not until 1887 that a much more 
severe form was enforced throughout the whole German 
Empire. In Russia, Italy, and other of the greater Eu- 
ropean nations, the system has been adopted in compara- 
tively recent times. 

The Zconomist of the 18th ult., in a remarkably able 
article, considers an aspect of the result of universal con- 
scription. At first sight it would be a natural assumption 
that to train all men for the army would be a democratic 
measure, and that kings and rulers were forging a danger- 
ous weapon which on slight occasion might easily be 
turned against themselves. Yet a consideration of cur- 
rent Continental politics reveals a remarkable growth of 
monarchical power. The words of the German Emperor 
are eagerly read, as if they carried with them the issues of 
fate. The actions of the Tsar and of the Austro-Hungarian 
Emperor are anxiously watched to know what will be the 
next move. The long negotiations over the peace between 
Greece and Turkey have been largely an Emperors’ battle, 
and the Emperors have not been on the side of liberty. 
The fact is that ‘‘the basis upon which their grandeur 
rests has become much more solid.’’ 

Instead of conscription turning out to be a weapon for 
the democracy, enabling them at the point of the sword 
to demand what they will, the concentration of power in 
the hands of the few is becoming more absolute. The 
discipline of the army works strongly in this direction. 
The raw recruit on joining the army becomes at once a 
man separated from the rest of the people. Even when 
he returns to his ordinary avocations he is liable to be 
called up on occasion to serve once more under the colors ; 
his sense of military discipline remains, and he has ‘a sol- 
dierly dislike of mutiny.’’ Against such a constant force 
the masses of the people are to a large extent powerless. 
An army without ammunition is useless; the stores are in 
the hands of the State, and ‘‘ /'efat c'est moi’’ nowadays ! 

‘*The armies are now so strong that the people cannot deal with 
them, The masses of Germany, or Austria, or Russia, or Italy, could 
no more defeat the armies of those countries than the army of Belgium 
could defeat the army of France. They are all drilled men, but they 
have no arms, no artillery, no store of cartridges, and no superiority of 
numbers sufficient to enable themselves to dispense with those advan- 
tages. There are no remote provinces which can act for themselves. 
The soldiers are everywhere, and everywhere in irresistible force. 
The people see that clearly; they perceive that if it ever comes to a 
struggle the kings must win, and the heart therefore is in great measure 
taken out of their devotion to Radical ideas. They think it, in fact, 
safer to let the kings have their way, so long as their way is endurable, 


than by resisting too far, to provoke them to apply the final and irre- 
sistible argument of military force unhesitatingly exerted.” 


things. The growth of militarism and the military spirit, 


the increase of army and navy, tend to foster a great | 


dominant force, making for further enlargement of mili- 
tary establishments. Thus even the kings are in a large 
degree ruled by the influence of their armies. The army 


cries out for more expenditure, and the king bows with as | 
good a grace as he can to the demands of his servants, | 


making it appear as though the demand was his. While 
the army is unlikely to be ranged on the side of true pro- 











gress, the king dare not act seriously contrary to the 
wishes of his army. What is popular with the army thus 
becomes the will of the king. The nations of Europe boast 
of their strength, but what is this better than servitude ? 
Is it any wonder that the despair of democracy occasion- 
ally finds its outlet in Nihilism, anarchy, and dynamite ? 
But the burden has been taken up, and each nation bears 
its own with a sense of its inevitableness, and it is not 
easy to see how at the present time either nation is going 
to lay it down. 


‘*SIMPLICITY’’ IN PRACTICE. 


‘¢A SIMPLER mode of life is the crying need of the present 
day. Men and women are wearing themselves out with 
elaborate and unnecessary formalities and are the slaves of 
foolish customs from which they get no real enjoyment.”’ 
We hear talk like this on all sides, but of what use is the 
talk unless it is followed by action ? Weare all agreed that 
we ought to live more simply, but we are all afraid to make 
any change ourselves. We do this and have that, not be- 
cause we wish but because other people expect it of us, 
until it seems as though we were ordering our households 
wholly in accordance with the views of others, and very 
likely of those who really care nothing for us. Why not 
have the courage of our convictions and live in the way 
which will yield the best results? Is it simply because we 
are afraid of being thought peculiar, or do we, after all, 
really love the cords that bind us? It is always difficult to 
know how far we may break away from established customs 
without injuring our influence, but, until we are ready to 
make some change, it is hardly worth while to talk.— 
Congregationalist. 


Women Workers In New York City.—In 1890, says 
the Syracuse Hera/d, there were 1,500 women stenog- 
raphers or typewriters in New York, while to-day the 
number has passed 10,000. There were 1,600 book- 
keepers, and the number is now twice as great. There 


| were 4,500 teachers of all sorts, while at the present mo- 


ment there are more than that upon the books of the Board 
of Education. In 1890 there were 1,200 musicians and 
teachers of music, while now there are more than 2,000. 
There were then but three women lawyers and now there 
are several hundred. There are considerable numbers ot 
women now to be found among architects, artists, art 
teachers, authors, clergymen, deaconesses, dentists, de- 
signers, engineers, newspaper workers, government of- 
ficers, physicians, college professors, barbers, real estate 
agents, brokers, commercial travelers, pedlers, telegraph 
operators, telephone operators, electric light experts, cigar- 
makers, tobacco-workers, compositors, pressmen, confec- 


| tioners, engravers, glass-workers, glass decorators, gold- 


smiths, silversmiths, cigarette-makers, gold-beaters, and 
advertising agents. In fact, at the present time women are 


| engaged in over nine hundred different industries or call- 


ings in the great city. 


HELPING OUR ENEMy.—Revenge is a poor investement. 
The best way to ‘‘ get satisfaction ’’ out of one who has in- 


| jured us is to help him to bea less injurious sort of person. 
There is a further serious evil in this condition of | 


We cannot do this by scowling at him, turning our backs 
upon him, or retaliating against him. If he is affected with 
moral poverty, we must enrich him. If he is a small pat- 
tern of a man, we may help him to grow by setting before 
him a pattern of largeness. But our contempt is not likely 
to enrich him, nor to cause him to wax larger and nobler. 
The very best thing that we can do to our enemy is to af- 
ford him all the moral help in our power. To make him 
better is to better all who have anything to do with him. 
—Sunday School Times. 
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@vucational Department. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


THE Literary Societies find the plan of holding private meetings 
once a month very satisfactory. 

The Whittier Society held a public meeting on Seventh-day evening, 
the 23d, with George H, Ely, President, and Lillian Cloud, Secretary. 
The program was well given. There were recitations by May Myers, 
Elizabeth Andrews, and Maud E. Rice; essays by Frances Preston and 
William Roberts ; a talk on Journalism, by Edith Woodman; Hamil- 
ton Gilkyson read “ The Man who Worked with Dana,’’ by Eugene 
Field ; the Whittier Greenleaf was edited by Pennock Way. Whit- 
tier’s poem, ‘‘ The Ranger,” was represented by a number of members. 

Of the class of ’97 George L. Hilliard is pursuing a course in 
Mechanic Arts at the Drexel Institute; Horace H. Burton is studying 
at a business college in Philadelphia ; Anna S, Hicks and Katherine N. 
Richardson are taking a course in Art at the Drexel Institute ; Mary 
H. Maris a special course in Literature, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Laura Balderston and Sarah Rogers are members of the Train- 
ing Class at 15th and Race streets; Austin Buzby is with the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Market street, Philadelphia. 

Prof. Maris is on the program of the Doylestown Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of this week ; subject: ‘* The Common Branches.” 

Among the recent visitors at the school have been William Burgess 
and wife, of San Francisco, Horace G. Smith and Jennie Evans Suh, 
of Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 


DELAWARE COLLEGE CATALOGUE. —We are indebted to our friend 
Frederic H. Robinson, C. E., of Wilmington, Del., for a copy of the 
‘*Catalogue and Announcements’’ of Delaware College for 1897, a 
handsome pamphlet, in which the College work is well presented. 
Prof. Robinson is professor of Civil Engineering, and also Secretary of 
the Faculty. 

Delaware College is one of the smaller institutions, but like others 
of its class is calculated to do better work for students not well matured 
in age and character than the great universities. It is aided by the State 
of Delaware. Newark, its location, isa pleasanttown. The list of 
students for 1896-7 shows 77 names, mostly from Delaware. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT I5TH AND RACE Sts.—A Confer- 
ence under the care of the Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting will be held at the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
on Seventh-day, the 20th of Eleventh month, at 10 a.m. An address 
on “ English,’ by Prof. F. H, Green, of the State Normal School, 
Millersville, Pa., will form the feature of the meeting. 

All interested in educational work, whether teachers, members of 
committees, parents, or students, are invited to these conferences. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust VALLEY.—Reuben G. Bennett, of 
Freeport, Ohio, a graduate of Swarthmore College, in the class of 1897, 
is principal of Friends’ Academy, at Locust Valley, L. I., succeeding 
Chauncey Shortlidge, who is pursuing advanced studies at Harvard 
University. 

Elwood C, Parry, Wyncote, Pa., a graduate also of Swarthmore, 
1897, is an assistant teacher at Locust Valley. 


At NEWNHAM COLLEGE.—Announcement has been made of the 
safe arrival of Sarah Bancroft, '97, Swarthmore College, holder of the 
Lucretia Mott fellowship, and of Iola K. Eastburn, ’97, at Newnham 
College, England. 


‘* WHITE AND BLUE.””—We have received a copy of the newspaper 
The White and Blue, published at Abington Friends’ School, and re- 
feared to in the items in this department last week. It is a neat sheet, 
and has a variety of original matter. 

PuBLIC SCHOOLS IN ILLINOIS.—In Illinois each public school 
makes a school-district. In that at Clear Creek, the teacher was paid 
$75 a month. ° 


** Stop, look, and listen!” is the law for persons crossing railway 
tracks, in order to avoid ‘‘ contributory negligence’’ if an accident 
occurs. But grade-crossings, in thickly-settled regions, ought not 


to be. 


War is very costly. The projectiles used by the United States 
army for its great modern guns cost as follows: Solid shot, 8-inch, 
$69.80 each; 10-inch, $144.50 each; 12 inch, $212 each; 12 inch 
mortar shells, weighing 800 pounds, $114; 12-inch mortar shells, 
weighing 1,000 pounds, $195 each. 


DEAF-MUTES are taught to understand spoken languages by watch- 
ing the movements of the lips and facial muscles. Dr. Gutzmann has 
recently secured a series of photographs showing these movements, 
and mounted them in a gyroscope, when the words spoken were imme- 
diately recognized by the mutes. 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


NoRRISTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met on the evening of 
the 19th inst. for the first time this fall, at the house of Isaac and 
Martha Richards, There was a good attendance. 

Charles Platt read the seventh chapter of Volume IV. of the second 
division of ‘‘ Janney’s History of Friends,” relating to ‘* Doctrinal 
Views of the English Friends.”’ 

A paper was read by Susan J. Shepherd, on ‘**‘ The Temperance 
Movement,”’ written by Wm. Z. Flitcraft, of Woodstown, N. J. 

Alfred W. Wright read a selection, “The Ups and Downs of 
Quaker Life in the Seventeenth Century.” 

An essay on the life of John Bright, of England, was read by Ellen 
L. Thomas. 

Under the head of Current Topics, Charles Piatt gave an interesting 
verbal account of the proceedings of the First-day School Union, held 
at Horsham, on the 16th. 

The large map, showing the several meetings in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, was presented by the Philadelphia Association. Dele- 
gates were appointed to attend the Association Conferences, at New- 
town, onthe 20th of next month. Ten new members were added to 
the roll. 


SWARTHMORE, PA.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was called to order by the President in the college parlor, 
Tenth month 17. Susan Garrett, Rachel Knight, Albert C. Myers, 
Elizabeth J. Smith, and Arthur Smedley were appoinied delegates 
from this Association to the General Conference of Associations to be 
held at Newtown, Pa., Eleventh month 20, 

It was directed that the Secretary send a letter of thanks to the 
Philadelphia Association for a map of the meetings within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, recently presented by them to the 
Swarthmore Association. 

Hannah H. Clothier read an account of the Summer School at 
Scarborough, England, in which she pointed out the purposes and aims 
of the school, and noted some curious and entertaining differences be- 
tween the customs of English and American Friends. As four other 
Swarthmore members who had visited Scarborough in the summer were 
present, a lively discussion followed, which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
all, After a brief period of silence, the meeting adjourned. 

M. E. SEAMAN, Sec. 


GREATER New YorK.—The Young Friends’ Association of New 
York and Brooklyn met in the Library, 16th street and Rutherford 
Place, New York, last First-day evening, the 24th inst. 

The committee appointed at the previous meeting to consider 
methods for extending our membership, made an interesting report 
through chairman Esther Cornell. They suggested five methods of 
procedure, the chief of which were: The urging of attendance by 
members, especially the Young Friends, upon business meetings of the 
Society. The proper observance of the social duties and obligations 
of members, also the advertising of meetings and holding of conferences 
at different meetings outside of New York, and in New York yearly 
meetings. Pleas to members and those interested, who only attend oc- 
casionally, and the like. 

Much interest was taken in the report, and a general discussion 
followed. 

The regular paper of the evening was read by Harriet Cox 
McDowell, on the “* Future of Our Conferences.”” The purpose of the 
paper was to show what we should avoid, as well as what we should 
adopt, from the Scarborough Conference. It gave rise to a general 
discussion upon the needs of the Society. Varying views were pre- 
sented, some holding that we had laid too much stress in the past upon 
the merely formal portion of our procedure, and that strenuous insist- 
ence on this was likely to lead to a forgetfulness of the spiritual mean- 
ing of the Society. 

The session throughout was marked by deep interest and close 
attention upon the part of all those present, although bad weather was 
responsible for a somewhat smaller attendance than usual. 

There will be no meeting of the Association until First-day, the 
14th prox., at Brooklyn meeting-house, Schermerhorn street and 
Borem Place. The subject of the paper to be read will be, ‘*‘ The Effi- 
cacy of Prayer.’’ 

Westbury Quarterly Meeting will be held at Flushing, L. I., on 
Seventh-day next, 30th inst., at 10.30 a.m. All Friends and those in- 
terested are invited to attend. Flushing is very conveniently reached 
by trolley from Brooklyn, via Brooklyn Bridge, or by 34th ~~ 7 
and L.I. R. R. Vv. W. 


DISCUSSING the use of the word ‘‘ obey ”’ in the marriage ceremony 
of the churches, the Woman's Journa/ says: ‘“* The Roman Catholic 
marriage service does not contain the promise to obey. The Methodist 
Church struck it out years ago. The Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Unitarians, and Universalists have generally discontinued it, though 
here and there a minister of antiquated ideas stili clings to the old 
phrase.’’ 











LITERARY NOTES. 
THE Atlantic Monthly, which, with the issue for Eleventh month 
entered on its forty-first year, shows no abatement from the high stand- 
ard of last month’s ‘‘ anniversary issue.” The opening contribution is 
nothing less than a review of the new Life of Tennyson. Readers in 
both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres have been looking forward 
with interest to the publication of the authoritative life of the great poet 
by his son. This is an important literary event, and the Af/antic pub- 


lishes, by special arrangement, the first extended review of this notable 
book. Itis reviewed by Hamilton W. Mabie, one of the editors of The 


Outlook, and a discriminating critic, and graceful writer. 

Another literary paper of unusual importance is ‘‘ Forty Years of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Folly,’’ by John Fiske. He attacks the notion that 
Shakespeare did not write ‘‘ Shakespeare ” with much energy, explains 
the rise and spread of this curious literary delusion, tells what causes 
brought it about, upon what it has fed, and what it may lead to, with 
interesting literary and historical parallels. 





We find the current Scridmer’s again of special interest. The open- 
ing paper, the seventh on the ‘‘ Conduct of Great Businesses,’ is by 
William Allen White, author of some notable articles on Kansas. It 
deals with ‘‘ The Business of a Wheat Farm,”’ and is perhaps the first 
adequate account of the great bonanza farms of the West. The writer 
has studied them not only for the purpose of accurately describing them 
in terms of acres and bushels and dollars, but with an eye also for their 
picturesque and varied human aspects. The article is liberally illus- 
trated by W. R. Leigh. 

The instalment of W. A. Wyckoff's ‘* Workers,’’ which has proved 
such an interesting contribution to the literature dealing with actual 
conditions of labor, tells of his experiences as a ‘‘ farm-hand ” in 
Pennsylvania. Instead of finding it diffiuclt to get work of this kind 
he found it hard for the farmers to get any one to work. 

Two papers on ‘* The Unusual Uses of Photography,’’ one dealing 
with pictures taken with balloons and kites, the other with some re- 
markable achievements in night photography, will prove attractive to 
all interested in taking pictures. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR NINTH 
MONTH, 1897. 


Mean barometer, 30.139 
Highest barometer during the month (4th), 30. 390 
Lowest barometer during the month (17th), 29.847 
Mean temperature, 68.5 
Highest temperature during the month (roth, 11th), 96. 
Lowest temperature during the month (2Ist, 28th), 44. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 787 
Méan of minimum temperatures, 58.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature (29th), 29. 
Least daily range of temperature (23d), 12. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 20 4 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 67.2 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 54.6 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 1.11 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.65 inches of 
rain, on the 2d. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 5. 
Number of clear days 17, fair days 8, cloudy days 5. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 2d, 16th. 
Frost—very light, on the 21st, 28th. 
Solar halo on 2Ist. 
SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 71.5 on IIth. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 43.5 on 
21st, 28th. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 57 9 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 73.5 on 13th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 44 on 27th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 60 8. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 63 3 

Note.—The mean temperature of this month, 685°, is about 
normal. 

The amount of precipitation, 1.11 inches, is but ome-third of the 
average rainfall in Ninth month. 

JouN CoMLy, Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Ninth month 30. 


Miss ANTOINETTE EsSTERBROOKS, a missionary in Barbadoes, has 
established a Rescue Home for fallen women. ‘ It is not easy to think 
of a more imminent need than that when she says sixty per cent. of the 
children of the West Indies are of questionable parentage,’’ says the 
Woman's Journa/. 
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WHEN WE KEPT STORE. 


Do you remember, Brother Joe, the dear old days when we 
Embarked in brisk commercial life, as hopeful as could be ? 
Investing all the hoarded wealth of copper cents and dimes, 
And going into bankruptcy at least a dozen times ? 
A dozen times, at least, I say, but fancy it was more, 
We failed, and ate our stock of goods, 

When we kept store. 


We opened in the coalhouse once, with eighteen gaudy sticks 
Of candy in an old fruit jar. (A nickel purchased six, 
And having 15 cents we stocked as far as it would go, 
Buying direct from Mr. Mears, the grocery-man, you know.) 
But not a customer appeared, I very much deplore 
To say. In fact none ever came 

When we kept store. 


One time you sold your rags and bones and I gave you a whip 
Which you had coveted, for half a working partnership, 
And, invoicing some peppermint, some pins and indigo, 
We opened in the hay mow with our spirits all aglow. 
We thought the pins and blue would lure housekeepers by 

the score, 
But ne’er a person came to buy, 

When we kept store. 


We vigorously advertised in sheets most neatly penned, 
But if the people read our bills they did not comprehend. 
Or, comprehending, trusted not merchants of tender years, 
But most discouragingly stuck (in trade) to Mr. Mears, 
Driving us by the scantiness of patronage once more 
To eat our edible assets, 

When we kept store. 


Trading in wheat, I’ve managed to lay up a fair amount, 
And you, I understand, possess a pretty bank account. 
Kind Providence has treated us extremely well as men, 
But sometimes I look back and wish that once, just once agnin, 
We two might, for an honr or so, be boys just as before, 
Eating the stock which failed to sell, 

When we kept store. 

—Chicago Record. 


WINE AT PUBLIC DINNERS. 

New York Letter in Philadelphia Ledger. 
Ricut here let me quote what a distinguished New York 
business man said to me to-day in regard to this question 
of wine. ‘‘I do not,’’ he said, ‘‘ use wine myself, and 
some time ago I made up my mind that I would not serve 
it atany of my dinners. In my position I am obliged to 
give many formal dinners. I make them as fine as money 
can provide, but no wine. It took courage to do this. 
It was setting one’s self against a social custom which has 
almost the same authority as that which compels the wear- 
ing of evening dress. But, strange to say, I have suc- 
ceeded in arousing no criticism, and many of my guests 
have taken occasion to thank me for my courage. 

‘<T was moved to do this because it has been my ex- 
perience that, where wine is free as water, too much is 
drunk. One of the foremost business organizations in 
this country, which holds a meeting every year, is actually 
in danger of going to pieces because the annual reunions 
have become occasions for the intemperate use of wine. 
My rule, whenever I have had anything to do with sub- 
scription dinners, is to have the subscription cover only 
the meal without wine. Then, if any diner desires wine, 
let him order it and pay for it extra. With champagne 
at $3 to $4 a bottle it is not as likely that there will be as 
intemperate a use of it as when it can be ordered without 
limit, as being included in the subscription price.’’ 


A PREACHER, who was a great smoker, closed an eloquent addres 
on Christian activity by exclaiming : 

‘* Brethren, there is no sleeping compartment on the train to 
glory!’’ 

An old lady in the front seat, who knew of the minister's apprecia- 
tion of the soothing weed, responded : 

‘“No, brother; nor smoking compartment either.”— Woman's 
Voice. 










INDIAN STORIES FROM MOHONK. 
From the Report of the Conference of 1896. 


THE SACS AND FOXES OF IOWA. 


[Francis E. Leupp, who had visited this tribe, said :] 

The houses in which they live give a fair idea of the 
degree of civilization they have reached. They are made 
of unplaned hemlock boards, and put up by the Indians 
themselves. They are built in a rather primitive fashion, 
and their most curious feature is the windows. A window 
consists of a movable clapboard hung on strap hinges 
which the family let down for light and air, and which 
they shut up when it is too cold or stormy. The way 
the houses are built is characteristic. They are carried 
up in the ordinary manner as far as the square goes, but 
the angles made by the gables are filled in with strips of 
bark and rush thatching, possibly because it is difficult to 
saw boards to fit, whéreas the bark and thatch-work can 
be done with a jackknife. These Indians enjoy one ad- 
vantage in being in a community where public sentiment 
is against the liquor traffic ; for, in the few instances that 
have come to light for some years past, the white dealers 
who have sold liquor to the Indians have been vigorously 
prosecuted and judgment always found against them, so 
that it has become too dangerous a business even for those 
who are restrained by no moral scruples. 

[Anna B. Scoville, speaking later, said :] 

There is only thing that I ¢#im& I can tell you some- 
thing new about, and that is those Sac houses Mr. Leupp 
mentioned. I thought of them when one of the speakers 
yesterday said that often when we are discouraged it was 
because our own plans were failures, and we should 
remember that they are of no importance save as they 
build character. I believe that those houses stand for 
character. Let me tell you the story as I learned it on 
the reservation. 

After the Black Hawk War the Sacs were removed into 
Kansas. And one party, called the progressive party, 
stood for the white man’s plans ; and the non-progressive 
party, the Foxes, as they were called, stood for the old 
way and claimed that from the white men they got noth- 
ing but vice,—that to be a white man’s Indian was to be 
a bad Indian, and to be a good man was to follow the 
Indian way. That was the worst period of our Indian 
policy, and they were right in their opinion. They left 
the tribe, purchased the land in Iowa with their own 
money, and went there to be good Jndians. They re- 
jected the white man’s house, the white man’s dress, the 
white man’s civilization, the white man’s God, and the 
white man’s vices. How have they succeeded? They 
have lived surrounded by white people, but they have 
lived as Indians. They have supported themselves, 
receiving but little money from the government; they 
have lived carefully, and have worked hard in their way, 
making mats and baskets, weaving, and working in 
silver. . 

Their houses, which they have been forced to build of 
boards, they build as high as the gables ; but, rather than 
make white man’s houses, they make the gable ends in 
the old way of mats and bark. It was not because it was 
too hard work to make them of boards. They are will- 
ing to work, but they are not willing to imitate the white 
man. And thev have rejected the white man’s vices that 
they said they would reject. It has been said that be- 
cause they are surrounded by good whites there was no 
liquor. They have had good agents ; but the white men 


told me that these Indians themselves give up to the law 
The family 
They boast that there is not a 
They 


any man who sells liquor on the reservation. 
relation is preserved. 
half-breed under fifty years of age in the band. 
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earn their living as Indians ; they dress as Indians ; they 
speak as Indians. As Indians they stand and hope to 
die. One of the greatest Indian workers said to me that 
the Tama Sac Reserve was the most discouraging spot on 
the face of this earth. It is discouraging, but can we 
not utilize the character that is held there? Is it discour- 
aging to find that the Indian has the character to stand 
that way? Cannot we use that character for civilization 
and religion ? 
THE SIOUX IN NORTH DAKOTA. 

[From the remarks of Miss M. C. Collins, missionary 
at Standing Rock Agency, Fort Yates, North Dakota. ] 

My work as a missionary brings me in contact with 
the people in their homes, and I can see a great improve- 
ment in the last few years. When I first reached there I 
could not in all the region buy hay for my horses. No 
Indian ever put up hay. He had ponies, and when the 
snows did not fall too deep they could beat it away with 
their hoofs and get grass. But when the snow drifted up, 
sometimes forty feet deep, in the ravines, the ponies 
starved to death, or, if they survived, were hardly able 
to travel. This summer a large number of my people 
have put up from forty to one hundred tons of hay. 
When I first went there few cattle were owned by Indians. 
One of our men had nine, and that was about as large a 
herd as was found on the Grand river. Now we havea 
great many owning from twenty to seventy-five head. 
When I first tried to persuade them to take care of their 
cattle, it was up-hill work. A man with four or five 
cows usually had two or three calves, but accidents would 
happen to them and they would be killed andeaten. I 
remember taking a blackboard and putting the number of 
cows that one man had on the board, and explaining how 
they would increase naturally, and how, if they would 
keep these cattle, in ten years they would have a certain 
number. A man from along distance came to me and 
asked me to explain it all to him again. He was one of 
the first to settle down, and has now sixty head ; and 
some of the Indians say he is the stingiest man they ever 
saw, because no accident ever happens to his calves. 

Dr. Ryper.—Miss Collins has done a great deal for 
the physical condition of the people. I should like to 
ask her if there is any improvement in the health of 
women and children on the reservation. 

Miss Cottins.—The best way I can judge of that is 
by my congregations in church on Sunday. When I first 
went there I was not troubled very much with little chil- 
dren in the congregation. Now the house is pretty well 
filled with them. It is very rare for the Christian people 
to lose their children now. They have learned to feed 
and clothe them properly, and, having done away with the 
old-time methods, the mothers do not stand out watching 
the dances with the baby on their backs freezing to death. 
There is great improvement in their health. 

Quvuestion.—How is it about returned Indians ? 

Miss Cotitins.—I have never known of a single case 
where a returned Indian student relapsed to barbarism. 
I know one min who came home who had learned to 
bake bread and to wash and iron ; and when I visited his 
home, his house, which had been a one-room cabin, he 
had enlarged by building on a room and had put in a 
floor in place of the dirt floor. And there were white 
curtains, and a shelf on the wall where he had his Hamp- 
ton books, and he had taught his mother to wash and 
iron. He bought a dress for his mother and asked me to 
cut it out, as he had never been taught to make dresses. 


THE INDIANS OF CANADA, 


[From the remarks of Edgerton R. Young, of Toronto, 
many years a missionary among the Crees and Saultaux. } 
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Until the fertile prairies of Manitoba began to be 
cultivated, and flour transported into that Northland, 
bread was a thing unknown. In the petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’’ the 
intelligible translation is, ‘‘ Give us this day something to 
keep us in life.’’ So it was with the ordinary garden 
vegetables. They were unknown in many places. Fruits 
were never dreamed of. Once, when on a missionary 
lecturing tour in Toronto, some friend gave our only son 
—then a little lad of about five years of age—an apple. 
He did not know what to do with it. When told to eat 
it, he began at it very carefully, and when a piece of the 
thin core got in between his teeth, he threw the half. eaten 
part down on the floor and exclaimed indignantly, ‘‘ I 
don’t like this potato ; it has too many fish-scales in it.’’ 

Some of my own experiments were interesting and 
suggestive. We have, in the far Northland, only four 
months in which there is any growth. The summer is 
short and brilliant; the winter long and severe. At one 
place I succeeded in getting out for planting some seeds 
of hardy vegetables, and also four potatoes. As the 
season was half gone when my four potatoes arrived from 
the South, I only succeeded in raising from them some 
little ones about the size of acorns. However, we care- 
fully packed them away from the frost in our hot dining- 
room, in cotton wool, and then, planting them the next 
year, we obtained from them a large pailful of splendid 
potatoes. These yielded the next year about six bushels. 
The next year the crop was up to one hundred and 
twenty-five bushels. Then the raising became quite 
universal among the people. I did my first ploughing 
with dogs. Eight good dogs were able to draw my plough 
very nicely. With my dogs I also harrowed in my grain. 
They were the substitutes in place of horses and oxen, 
and were of great use to me, as, with them, I traveled 
some thousands of miles each winter on my long, long 
journeys to remote bands of Indians in the more distant 
wilderness. So interested and pleased did those Indians 
become in their efforts to cultivate the soil, that a large 
number of them, under the guidance of their missionaries, 
migrated some hundreds of miles south, to a place called 
Fish River, in the northern part of Manitoba. Here the 
Canadian government has given them a splendid reserva- 
tion, fourteen miles long and seven wide. I wish here 
to put in my most emphatic testimony to the kindly 
interest our Canadian government takes in the welfare of 
the Indians of our country. We have never had in 
Canada an Indian war. We allow no Indian agent to 
swindle or rob the natives. We punish most severely 
any man who tries to sell intoxicating liquors to them. 

I visited the Fish River Reservation in 1893. I was 
delighted with what Isaw. I spent a week in the house 
of one of the Indians. It was as clean as could be de- 
sired. The food cooked by them was abundant and 
wholesome. In some of the houses there were Canada 
organs and sewing-machines; and the native women and 
girls could use them fairly well. When I worshiped with 
them on the Sabbath I found them well dressed in the 
garments of civilization; and they were devout and 
attentive listeners as [ preached to them the old gospel 
that they still love as in the days of yore when it lifted 
them up out of the darkness and superstition of paganism 
into the light of Christianity. 

( Zo be Continued.) 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET will not be able to attend the conventions 
of the World and National W. C. T. U. at Toronto aad Buffalo. She 
has been seriously ill, and her physician forbids the voyage. Mary 
Clement Leavitt has written a letter objecting to Lady Henry's reélec- 
tion as a vice-president of the World W. C. T. U., because of her 
position in favor of the ‘‘ state regulation of vice,’’ in India. 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS FIELD. 


THE Living Church, (Chicago), a representative of the Episcopal 
body, insists that that church has not only maintained but strengthened 
its “ orthodoxy,” in recent years. ‘If any change has been made,” 
it says, ‘“* which can be said to touch doctrine, it has been such as to 
strengthen, not to weaken, the dogmatic faith, as when the recitation 
of the Nicene Creed was made mandatory instead of permissive. If 
anything further were needful, it is supplied by the theological pastoral 
of the American bishops three years ago, with which may well be 
coupled the recent letter of the English archbishops on the priesthood, 
sacraments, and sacrifice. In none of these is it possible to trace any 
influence of so-called ‘liberal religion.’ ”’ 

THE charge that Presbyterian ministers and elders, who are required 
to sign the Confession of Faith, do so with “ intellectual dishonesty,” is 
discussed by Zhe Jnterior, (Presbyterian), of Chicago. The charge, 
it asserts, ‘‘ arises from a misapprehension of what is involved. For 
example, here is an article from the Confession: ‘The Father is of 
none, neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son is eternally begotten 
of the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from the Father 
and the Son.’ That is no essential part of the system of doctrine, and 
has no logical relation to it. The statements are wholly beyond com- 
prehension as they stand, and it is only by tracing them back to their 
origin in ancient philosophy that any significance whatever can be got- 
ten out of them. So also that stone of stumbling and rock of offense, 
the third chapter of the Confession. The vote of the Assembly for 
revision a few years ago, by a two-thirds majority, had special reference 
to that chapter.’’ 

Pror. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH has been appointed a member of 
the faculty of Amherst College, Mass., (Congregational), receiving the 
chair of biblical literature. He has also been chosen associate pastor 
of the College church. Dr. Smith is an interesting figure from the 
fact that he is one of the school of critical students of the Bible, like 
Prof. Briggs, of New York, and was the object of a church trial for 
“heresy,” a few years ago. After teaching for fifteen years in Lane 
Theological Seminary ( Presbyterian) he was put on trial before the 
Presbytery to which he belonged, and being convicted, was obliged to 
cease his teaching in the Seminary. He has been for the last three or 
four years engaged in study and writing at his home at Lakewood, 
N. J., but has also lectured in Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City,—the one which the opponents of Dr. Briggs, in the Presbyterian 
church, put under the ban. 


In New Haven, Conn., the rector of the Episcopal church of All 
Saints, Henry McCrea, some time ago made earnest opposition to 
church fairs and dances, and ‘‘ returned $200 of his salary which had 
been raised by the King’s Daughters by a fair and adance.”’ His ser- 
mon in connection with this made so much feeling that after a long 
controversy he resigned, but the church officers have requested him to 
remain. He declares, it is stated, ‘‘ against trolley rides, strawberry 
festivals, amateur theatricals, dances, grab-bag parties, and all such 
forms of raising money for church purposes. He has won his fight, 
and declares he will remain and carry on the crusade.” 

THE discussion of the scheme for the Jews to return to Palestine, 
and to secure that country of ‘Turkey for them,—called “ Zionism,” — 
continues both in Europe and in this country. The Jewish Congress at 
Basle, Switzerland, recently, gave the scheme considerable support. 
At a meeting in this city of the Philadelphia Section of the Council of 
Jewish Women, two papers were read, by Charles Hoffman and Lewis 
E. Levy, on the subject. Neither gave it definite support, though the 
latter said that those Jews who were peacefully situated might assist 
the movement, without themselves going to Palestine. Zionism, 
Charles Hoffman said, ‘‘ has its genesis in the wretched condition in 
which the Jews find themselves in most of the countries of the globe. 
The great mass of Jews in Russia, Roumania, Galicia, and the East 
generally are terribly oppressed. In other countries than these the 
forms of persecution and hatred are only more refined, but not less keen 
and penetrating.” 
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THE Methodist church in this country is often referred to as a re- 
markable instance of rapid growth, its life here being but about a full 
century, and its membership, by the Census of 1890, about four and a 
half millions (4,589,284), counting all the different divisions of the 
body. It would seem that its growth here may have been due to ex- 
ceptional causes; in Europe it increases but slowly, though the father 
of the church, John Wesley, was born in England, labored there most 
of his life, and died there. The New York Christian Advocate says: 
‘“‘ Methodism, planted from this country, has now been on the continent 
of Europe forty-eight years. According to a painstaking correspond- 
ent, we have now, in total, 54,553 professing adherents. Our gain in 
Europe by the regular means during the past year, calculated from con- 
ference to conference, has been 3,779 members and probationers. Be- 
sides these, 3,300 Wesleyan members have affiliated with German 
(American) Methodism, making a total gain of 7,097.” 


THE position of women in the churches is slowly changing. The 
Congregationalist, of Boston, in a recent article, declares it inevitable 
that they, comprising ‘‘ about two-thirds of the membership of the 
churches,’’ should assume their part in management. ‘‘ The time is 
coming,’’ it says, ‘‘ when organizations for women only in the churches 
will be as exceptional as similar organizations for men only. The 
American Board will have women in its corporate membership and on 
its prudential committee. They will be found in the executive com- 
mittees of the other societies.’’ The change, it remarks, is not of its 
choice, altogether, but ‘‘if others hasten the inevitable, we shall not 
condemn them. They will be bringing about that ideal condition of the 
church described by a much maligned apostle when*he wrote ‘ There 
can be no male and female: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.’ ’’ 

As a matter of fact, however, the full equality of women, in certain 
of the churches, is almost impossible to imagine. 


REPORTS made to the Universalist Convention, in session last week 
in Chicago, show that the Church numbers over a thousand churches 
and some seven hundred ministers. It has four colleges—Tufts, in 
Massachusetts ; St. Lawrence, in New York; Buchtel, in Ohio, and 
Lombard, in Illinois, It has parish properties above indebtedness 
amounting to nearly $10,000,000. The denomination, it is remarked, 
is probably more advanced than any other in America except the 
Friends, in the privileges it concedes to women, as all its colleges are 
coéducational, and its theological schools as well ; and there are over 
fifty women already licensed or ordained inits ministry. One of the 
important matters disposed of at Chicago was the adoption of the new 
creed or “ bond of union,’ as follows : ‘* We believe in the universal 
Fatherhood of God and in the universal brotherhood of man; 2. We 
believe that God, who hath spoken through all his holy prophets since 
the world began, hath spoken unto us by his son, Jesus Christ, our Ex- 
ample and Saviour; 3. We believe that salvation consists in spiritual 
oneness with God, who, through Christ, will finally gather in one the 
whole family of mankind.’’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE exports of the United States continue very large. Returns for the 
month of September, issued by the Treasury Department, show that 
the exports of merchandise in that month reached 10424 millions of 
dollars, as against 85'{ millions in the same month last year. The in- 
crease is largely in cereals, and is due, in part, of course, to the rise 
in their prices. The total imports for the month were only 4214 mil- 
lions, so that there was a balance in favor of the United States, on the 


month's transactions, of 62 millions. The movement this month will 
be much the same. 





THE official reply of the English Government to the proposals of 
the three American commissioners, concerning Bimetallism, was sent 
to Senator Wolcott, at London, on the 20th inst., and, as previously 
announced, was a disapproval of them, and a refusal to reopen the 
mints of India to silver coinage. This will end indefinitely any at- 
tempt to secure an agreement of nations in regard to silver coinage. 
What effort it will have on American politics remains to be seen. Dis- 
patches from Washington represent that no “ financial legislation ”’ is 


likely to be passed at this session of Congress. Senator Caffery, of 
Louisiana, a “*Gold Democrat,’’ Senator Allison, Republican, and 
others, are said to have agreed in saying that this is the case. 


Ir is a disappointment to those who had hoped for an early adjust- 
ment of the anomalous conditions of the five main Indian tribes in 
Indian Territory, that the treaty concluded between Senator Dawes’s 
Commission and the commissioners from the Creeks (Muskogees) has 
been rejected by the Creek Legislature or ‘‘ Council,” in session at 
Okmulgee. The vote in the House of Warriors, which is the lower 
house of the Council, was unanimously against the treaty, and only 
eight members of the House of Kings voted in favor of it. Steps are 
to be taken to contest in the United States courts the operation of the 
law of Congress passed at the last session, which takes effect January 
I, next, and which aims to compel the five Indian tribes to come under 
the United States territorial system. According to a despatch from 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, the full-blood Cherokees “are secretly arming 
themselves,” and propose to resist any attempt to change their tribal 
government. 


DIsPpATCHES from Berlin, on the 20th, say that the German Govern- 
ment not only proposes large increase of the navy, as has already been 
announced, but will shortly propose also a much larger expenditure for 
the army. The usual army manceuvres will this year be held in Alsace- 
Lorraine, the districts taken from France in 1870, and will be on an 
unprecedentedly large scale. 


THE Famine in India, it appears, is by no means over, Appeals 
are again made in England for aid for the relief funds, and the Eng- 
lish Friends are continuing their exertions. Lord George Hamilton, 
the ‘* Secretary for India’’ in the present Government, stated in an ad- 
dress on the 8th inst. that his original estimates of the extent of the 
distress had been largely exceeded by the facts, and that the orphans of 
those who have died (from starvation) will require help “ for some time 
to come.’’ Letters from the missionaries in India sustained by the 
English Friends, dated in Ninth month, speak of the “ terrible dis- 
tress,’’ and of their houses “ surrounded by crowds of the destitute, 
some indeed undeserving, but many more in all stages of starvation.’’ 


A FRIGHTFUL railway accident occurred on the 24th inst., at day- 
break, on the Hudson River railroad near Garrisons, opposite West 
Point, N. Y. The road here is close to the river’s edge, and the track 
appears to have been undermined, so that part of a fast train, the 
Empire State Express, from Buffalo, ran into the river, and 19 passen- 
gers, (several of them Chinamen), lost their lives, mostly by drowning. 
The track was protected at this point by a strong retaining-wall, but it 
appears to have given way. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL WEYLER, it is now announced, is to remain in 
Cuba until the arrival of his successor, Marshal Blanco. Another state- 
ment says he will sail for Spain on the 30th. Hannis Taylor, who was 
United States Minister to Madrid preceding the present minister, 
Woodford, is about to address a communication to the people of the 
United States, (through the orth American Review), on the Cuban 
question, He says Spanish statesmanship is impotent for the solution 
ofthe problem. United States Sanitary Inspector Brunner, who is sta- 
tioned at Havana, in his monthly report to Washington, states that of 
500 people in Los Fosos, the pesthole of Havana, he found 200 sick or 


dying. He says that numbers die daily in that city from actual 
starvation. 


THE maintenance of the ‘‘ Princeton Inn,’’ in close relations with 
Princeton University, and the signing of the petition for liquor license 
by three professors in the university, has occasioned censure from sev- 
eral Presbyterian official bodies, —presbyteries and synods. One of the 
professors was Charles W. Shields, who held the chair of the Harmony 
of Science and Revealed Religion, and a sensation has been caused by 
his announcement (25th inst.) that in consequence of these censures, 
which he pronounces “ unjust, unconstitutional, and defamatory,” he 
has decided, * for his own personal protection, to separate himself from 
the Presbyterian Church in a constitutional manner, with the least pos- 
sible delay.’’ He has been a writer of some note, and is the author of 
a book entitled ““ The United Church of the United States,” in which 
he urges the union of all the churches, 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE appointment by Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, of a woman, Mrs. 
E. A. Paul, to supervise the cleaning of streets in that dirty city, has 
occasioned much comment. She seems to be doing well. One of the 
sweepers thus expressed himself, when interviewed by a newspaper 
man : 

‘We like the woman. She doesn’t curse and swear at us. Man 
foreman drive us around like slaves and call us bad names. We don’t 
like that, so when he go ’way to get drunk, we loaf on the job. Fore- 
man come back full of whiskey and find work not done, he swear lot 
more. Woman she come in happy in morning and stay so all day. 
She say, ‘ How do?’ and other nice things, and then we do good 
work. She see it and say so. That make us feel good and we work 
more. Woman all right.’’ 


—In Connecticut, a constitutional amendment has been adopted | 


limiting suffrage to men who are able to read any part of the State 
constitution or statues, and who are also able to write. Hereafter in 
Connecticut grossly illiterate men will be remanded to a political equal- 
ity with women, minors, criminals, lunatics, and idiots. This makes 
six States with an educational qualification for suffrage, viz: Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Connecticut, California, Mississippi, and Wyoming.— 
Woman's Journal. 

—Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, arrived in this country on the 
23d, to remain until about Christmas. His program has been fully ar- 
ranged. This week he spends lecturing in New York, Washington, 
and Philadelphia, besides attending various entertainments given by the 
Scandinavians in this country and the scientific societies that will pre- 
sent him medals. Next week he will lecture at Providence, New Haven, 
and Worcester, and go thence on to Boston and the West. 


—The United States Collector of Customs at Portland, Oregon, has 
seized a quantity of beer and whiskey which had been placed on the 
dock for shipment to Alaska by the steamer Z/der. Fifty cases of the 
liquor were marked “ home made catsup.’’ 


—A new gold field has been discovered in Alaska. It lies along 
Minook creek, about 700 miles from St. Michael’s, and is accessible by 
steamboat. Secretary Alger has ordered the use of reindeer to carry 
food to the needy miners in the Klondike region. 
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—William Niven has started from New York for a six months’ 
journey of scientific study in Mexico, in the lines of archzology, having 
a concession from the Mexican government of the exclusive right to 
make such excavations as he desires in the State of Guerrero, where he 
has already discovered the prehistoric city of Omitian. Mr. Niven in- 
tends to cross the Sierra Madre mountains to the Pacific, a trip which 
has not yet been made by modern explorers. 

—Not since 1892 has the potato crop of the United States proved so 
nearly a failure, says the New England Homestead, in its final report of 
the yield of 1897. Its returns show the yield to be 174,000,000 
bushels against 245,000,000 in 1896, 266,000,000 in 1895, 185,000,000 
in 1894, and only 155,000,000 in the short crop of 1892. ‘The aver- 
age yield per acre is placed at 64 bushels, taking the country at large, 
against 86 bushels in 1896, 89 bushels in 1895, and 62 bushels in 1892. 

—In her story, “‘ A Singular Life,” Elizabeth Phelps Ward drew a 
picture of Gloucester, Mass., (under the name of ‘* Windover’’) which 
the people there thought very unflattering. A lawyer there has just 
written a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘‘ A Singular Life’ Reviewed and 
Gloucester Vindicated,”’ in which the alleged mistakes and inconsisten- 
cies of the book are held up to view. 

—Li Hung Chang, the great Chinese, has just appointed a Chinese 
woman as doctor to the women of his household. This woman is Dr. 

Eng, the daughter of a mandarin, and she graduated from an American 
university. Later on she obtained her degree of doctor of medicine 
at the Woman’s Medical College in Philadelphia. She is a convert to 
Christianity. 

—The high wall about Girard college is ‘“‘ an eyesore and a nui- 
sance’’ to Philadelphia, says the Ledger, but the wall must stay, because 
Girard’s will said so, and the Girard heirs in Paris are still on the 
watch for flaws in the management of the great beneficiary scheme of 
the philanthropist in order to secure the millions in it. 


—The report of Assistant Postmaster-General Heath is largely de- 
voted to a discussion of free rural delivery, an extension of the system 
being urged. In Lancaster county, where the experiment was tried, 
the number of pieces of mail was quickly doubled. 


—Some 200 leading farmers in Alabama have pledged themselves 
to sow from five to twenty bushels of wheat this fall in the hope of 






NOTICES. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 

2. Concord, Darby, Pa. 
Farmington, Farmington, N. \ 
Purchase, Chappapua, N. Y. 
Abington, Byberry, Pa. 
Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

9. Philadelphia, Race Street, Philadelphia. 
12. Duanesburg, Chatham, N. Y. 
13. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
15. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
17. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
18. Shrewsbury and Plainfield, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
20. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, O. 
22. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
24. Stillwater, Richland, O. 
25. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
26. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
27. Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
30. Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 


wh y 





*,* The United First-day evening meeting, 
Philadelphia, will be held to-morrow evening, 
31st inst., at 35th street and Lancaster avenue, 
at 7.30 o’clock. The general attendance of 
Friends is solicited. 

Next month the united meeting will be held 
at 4th and Green streets. 





| 
#*,* To-morrow (3Ist) is Friends’ Day at 


the Home for Aged Colored Persons, Belmont 
and Girard avenues, the religious meeting 
veing at 3 o'clock. All interested are invited. 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will visit Gwynedd First-day School, on 
the 7th of Eleventh month. 


Members of the Committee are requested to | 


attend without further notice. 
Susan J. SHEPPARD, Clerk. 





*,* A Conference, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race Street 
meeting-house, on the 20th of Eleventh month, 
1897, at 10 a. m. 

Subject: ‘‘ English.’’ Address by Prof. F. 
H. Green, of the State Normal School, West 
Chester, Pa. 

All interested in the cause of education, par- 
ticularly parents, teachers, and school commit- 
tees, are cordially invited to attend and partici- 
pate. Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 





*,* A circular meeting, under the care of 
a committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Chichester, on First-day, the 7th of 
Eleventh month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 





*,* Circular meetings in Eleventh month oc 
cur as follows : 
7. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 





*.* A Conference under the care of the 
| Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
| Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
| house, at Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., on First- 
| day, Tenth month 31, 1897, at 2.30 p. m. 

Subject: ‘‘ Temperance and Tobacco.” All 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 








*.* Circular meetings in Salem Quarter i? 
Tenth month occur as follows : 
31. Mullica Hill, 10 a. m. 





| #*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

Reading, on First day morning, Tenth month 
31, 1897, at 10.30 o'clock. 

CHARLES E. THOMAS, Clerk of the Com. 


making the State self-supporting in point of white bread. 








*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 30, 
1897, at 1.30 0’clock p. m. 

The sub-Committees meeting as follows : 
The Indians, in Room No. 2, at 10 a. m. 
Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 


10 a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house, 
at 10 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No, 4, at 
10 a. m. 


Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 
Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 
10 a. m. 
Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. ft, 
at II a. m. 
Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. 1, at 9.30 a. m. 
Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at 10 a. m. 
JAMeEs H. ATKINSON, 
Room 5, 138 S. 4th St,, Phila., > Clerks. 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 





*.* The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the promotion of First-day schools 
within the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will be held at Race and 15th Sts., 
on Seventh-day, the 6th of Eleventh month, 
1897, at 10 a. m. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, )} Clerks 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 





*,* The Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Phil- 
anthropic Committee will hold a conference in 
the meeting-house, Flushing, on Seventh-day, 
Tenth month 30, at 3 p. m. 

Cora Haviland will read a paper, subject: 
‘‘ Kindergarten Work, Its Influence on the 
Cause of Temperance.’’ 

Harry A. HAWKINS, i Clerks 
MAry W. ALBERTSON, § ; 
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*,* Quarterly 
occur as follows : 
30. Westbury, 


meetings in Tenth month 


Flushing, N. Y. 


*,.* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has made appointments for the fol- 
lowing meetings : 

TENTH MONTH: 
31. Flushing 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
7. Matinecock. 
14. Neversink. 

Members of the Committee or others who ex 
pect to attend any of the above meetings will 
please notify JosepH T. MCDOWELL, Clerk. 


*.* The united First-day evening meetings, 
Philadelphia, are held this month at Race St., 
above 15th, excepting on Tenth month 31, when 
meeting will be at 35th street and Lancaster 
avenve ; all at 7.30 o'clock 

The general attendance of Friends and others 
is solicited. 


¢ and irritable Digestive 
Emollient, attractive, 


PaMPHLET 


Cartvalied in A Ask Dealers, or 


n,N.Y..U0S.a 


Office, 5807. Residence, 6837. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


Undertaker and Embalmer 


1226 N. Fifteenth St., Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 





J. Wilmer Shaw, 
Quakertown, Penna. 
CONTRACTS TO ERECT 
Wind [iills, Hot Air Pumping 
Engines, Tanks, etc. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


AQUILA J.LINVILL, 


DEALEB IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor, 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & B. RB. B.) 
DEALERS IN Best GRADES OF 
Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


Telephone Connection. 








Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the 
chimney money and all the 
trouble. But get the right 
chimney. Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth ee Pa 


Mp SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 


t TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
gia the first order from each neighborhood 
@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mW anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR ComPany, 
0.45 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Books for the Young by a Friend. 


JESUS THE CARPENTER OF NAZARETH 
$1.50. 


‘Broad and charitable in spirit.” — British Friend. 

” on it may be widely circulated.’ — The Friend. 

“Will abundantly reward perusal.” — Friends’ 
Quarterly. 


JOSEPH THE DREAMER, $1.50. 


neo” it will be on many Friends’ tables.”— 





“Eastern sky-glow on every page.” 
Quarterly. 


“ Full of fascination.”’— British Friend. 


LONGMANS, LONDON : SCRIBNERS, New York 
and through all Booksellers. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal 
Selections from her Writings. 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
$1.00, postage paid. 


For Sale by 
Friends’ Book Association, 
8. Ww. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


“ELIZABETH FRY READING TO THE 
PRISONERS IN NEWGATE.” 


Engraved from the Painting 
by BARRETT. 


Size 34 by 22 inches, printed on 
heavy paper 45 by 30 inches. 


This is a well-known, uncommonly beautiful 
picture. An interesting key accompanies each. 


Price, $5.00. 
Framed, $10.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


Lectures—1897-8 


Aaron [1. Powell, Editor of 7he PAi/an- 
thropist, will accept a limited number of lecture 
engagements. 


— Friends’ 


, and 


Price, 


New LECTURE 
“Life and Times of Wm. Lloyd Garrison.”’ 
OTHER LECTURES: 
I. ** Wendell Phillips.’’ 
‘« Whittier. ”’ 
‘** George Fox.”’ 
. ‘* New Glimpses in Europe.”’ 
’, ** Woman as a Citizen.’’ 
VI. ‘ Purity and the White Cross.”’ 
VII. “* The National Drink Problem.’’ 
Address for dates and terms, THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, United Charities Building, N. Y. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA. 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS. 
Begins its 23d Year, Ninth Month 6th, 1897, 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Depart- 
ments. A day school for both sexes. Good boarding 
in suitable homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for 


college, business, or aie For Catalogues, ad- 
dress, EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 


Kennett Square, Penna. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under the Care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


me, next school year will begin Ninth Month 
1897 


There are a few vacancies for children of 
Friends, (those with one parent a member are 


included.) 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send tor Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 
for college. Reopens Ninth month 20, 1897. 
bea Nag } Principals. 
Circulars on Application. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIEND®&’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa, 


Primary, Intermediate, High School 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
pe references, and letters from 
rents 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 
A Friends’ Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls. 
The building is modern, and the location 
is the hill country thirty-two miles north 
ot New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ Yor Boarvine anv 
SCHOOL, Day PUPILS oF BoTH SEXES. 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meetin 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surroundings make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupils. Students 
admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send for 
ome, * LOUIS B, AMBLER, Princi; 


Jenk ntown, Pa. 
| CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America, 
Rey. L. D, BASS, D. D., Manager. 


| 
| 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New en 
La; New York, N. ¥.3 eee D. 
San Francisco, Cal. ; Chi * © 
Louis, Mo. and Denver, “a 
| There are thousands of tions to be filled within 
the next few months. 
Address all applications to UNION TEACHERS’ 
AGENcIgs, Saltsburg, Pa. 
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‘‘For the entire twenty-seven years of its existence Ze 
Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous people, 
and these have been engraved by the men who have made 
America lead the world in wood engraving. The work of 
Timothy Cole, T. Johnson, W. B. Closson, J. H. E. Whitney, 
G. Kruell, Miss Powell, and others, is shown at its best in 
these Century portraits. The original portraits are the work 
of many of the best-known painters of the world and its most 
artistic photographers, and they include the best obtainable 
likenesses of crowned heads, statesmen, poets, artists, mu- 
sicians, novelists, essayists, etc. 

‘‘The publishers of Zhe Century have constant calls for 

‘ proof copies of many of these portraits for framing, and a 



























Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, Helmholtz, Hermann von, Nightingale, Florence, Pah Srey Sars 
Arnold, Matthew, Herschel, Sir John, Parkman, Francis, ee RSS Sas 
Brooks, Phillips, Holmes, Oliver Wendell, Pasteur, ears gat inptagt a toptere | 
Browning, Robert, Howe, Julia Ward, Ruskin, John, eae es FF ke ee! 
Bryant, William Cullen, Howells, William D., Savonarola, hsties THE wi Se 
Bryce, James, Inness, George, Shelley, noe Tes CENTURY fun 
Burns, Robert, Irving, Washington, Stael, Madame de, Resers Pap ta 
, Burroughs, John, James, Henry, Stedman, E. C., ese GALLERY pea 
; Cable, George W., Jefferson, Thomas, Stevenson, Robert Louis, S) =) ONE ‘ 
. Carlyle, Thomas, Josephine, St. Gaudens, A., teen’ ’ HUNDRED pe Oy . 
; Clay, Henry, Landor, Walter Savage, Stockton, Frank R., Lae = PORTRAITS et Mess ' 
2 Columbus, Lang, Andrew, Stowe, Harriet Beecher, es; nef: | 
8 > ; T a aS 9 1S 88S 
4 Cooper, Peter, Leo XIII., Tennyson, \yrrevan LaAnsa4 
Curtis, George William, Lincoln, Abraham, Thackeray, W. M., Ps heat eect 
Eliot, George, Longfellow, Henry W.., Tolstoi, Leo, betas eae ae . 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, Louisa, Queen of Prussia, Tourgueneff, Ivan, bes nash en ne iS i 
Franklin, Benjamin, Lowell, James Russell, Twain, Mark, besegs THE CENTURY CO-NEW YORK Roa 
Gladstone, W. E., Marshall, John, Victoria, Queen, be 45°F : sh Says ary . 
Grant, U. S., McKinley, William, Washington, George, eae 5 246 Ee epee 
; Greeley, Horace, Millet, Jean Francois, Webster, Daniel, ss Sas Bes } aust Ss 
Hale, Edward Everett, Mitchell, S. Weir, Whittier, John Greenleaf, pe pele rces 1 oe 
s Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Newman, Cardinal, ASOLO LI CT Tn ae a 


AN IMPORTANT OFFER 


The Century Magazine,. .... . 
The Century Gallery of 100 Portraits, . . . . $7.50 
Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal, .. . . . $2.00 


The above three will be sent to any one, in the United States or Canada, for $7.50, if or- |] 
dered through Friends’ Intelligencer Association, Lim., 921 Arch St., Philada. (Cash with order in all cases.) 


THIS IS WHAT THE CENTURY COMPANY SAYS OF THIS GALLERY OF PORTRAITS: 


The retail price of this Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, the Century Company adds, will be $7.50, 
“when it is offered to the general public,” but this year they are offering it only in connection with their 
Magazine, (at $6.50 for the two), and in combinations like this with FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER. 

The portraits are mostly such as Friends would like to have; they include, also, about 20 of soldiers, , 
actors, musicians, etc. Among the 100 are the following : 


The Gallery of roo Portraits will be sent, carriage paid, direct to subscribers who order it in the manner described above. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





. $4.00 


$13.50 






limited number is supplied at $1.00 each for ordinary proofs 
and $2.00 for India proofs. They have now determined to 
gather together the very best and most popular one hundred 
of the many hundreds that have appeared, and to issue these 
in portfolio form at a nominal price to readers of Zhe Century. 

‘‘The portraits are printed on heavy paper with broad 
margins, size 93 x 13%, ench on a sheet by itself, and the 
collection is gathered into a richly decorated box. The 
De Vinne Press has done the printing in the best possible 
manner, so that each portrait is like a fine proof. A facsimile 
of the autograph has been added in nearly every case. The 
portraits are wood engravings, and the aggregate cost was be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty thousand dollars.”’ 































Miniature reproduction of cover. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T JACKSON & CO., 
Real - Estate - Brokers 


No. 711 WALNovT S8t., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, 


ETC., ETC. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA., 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- | 


curities a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on a 





Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to | 


without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
JoszPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, 
President 


“MERCHANTS! TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in) 
SURP 


LOS. 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


insured and conveyancing done. 
made on M 


= also acts as Administrator, Guardian, 


Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 


, per annum. 


JOSEPH .. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, See’y and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS, 
Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
eo 8. Sayres 
Bolton Wiepenny, 
Fiwood Becker 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
ig Lucas, 


Howard L. Haines. 
MOCHA 


RU AND JAVA 


BEST in THE WORLD. 


tai ss 10 & MARKET. 


'™ GIRARD 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Tities to Real | Benjamin Green, 


Loans | 
and Approved Collateral. Surety | 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- | 


| THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administvator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc. etc. 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn. 
{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chaérman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
| Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A, Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and a ones from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. are Manager of | Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 

. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 





Executive Committee : 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


» TRUST CO. 


5... =n Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate, 
HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
ANDREWS HARRIS, Jxr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSH AW, R. E. ohur. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicrtor. 


EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE. Assist. to Pr ALBERT ATLEE JACKSON, Assist. to Vice-Pres't, 
WILLIAM E. AU MONT, Manager of Trust Department. 


MANAGERS: 


GEORGE TU — BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. 

FRANCIS I. Gow Ex, 
GEORGE H. MceFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


Philad’a & Reading Ry. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


Swiftest and Safest Trains in the world. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUI TY ‘AND 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 


| EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
) JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIM 

PEMBERTON. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BA 


| Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


| 1624 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_Carpetings, Linoleum, 
| Window Shades, etc. | 


NO SMOKE. 








Scenic Reading Route to 
READING. HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, & POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadetohia. 


TON SON | 








| 
Royal Reading Route to Atlantic Clty, 
— and comfort. Safety and 


oy aes: rarer HANGINGS 
~ <7" AND WINDOW SHADES 


At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a, 
Orders from Friends solicited. 


EUGENE E.N E. NICE, £ 
| PAINTS, 
| 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 





—_— |Writing Papers, 
| Envelopes of Every Description 


NEW CITY HALL PENCILS, 
$1.75 a Gross, 


23 N. 13th St. 
613 Walnut St. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


STATIONERS, 





